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FROM RECENT PRESS REPORTS 


New Water Main Completed 


Portland, Ore.—Work on the 30-inch reinforcing 
water main laid to the Vernon standpipe has been 
completed. The laying, with derricks, was accom- 
plished without mishap. Each section weighed two 
tons and was 12 feet long. The cost of the main was 
approximately $160,000. The accompanying illus- 
trations show the sections along the right of way and 
the pipe in the trenches. 


A City That Refused to 
Mortgage Its Children 


When the citizens of Portland, Oregon, faced the need for this line of 
30-inch pipe they turned a deaf ear to the arguments of cheapness (?) 
advanced by the manufacturers of substitutes for Cast Iron Pipe. 


These taxpayers knew that Cast Iron Pipe made more than 250 years 
ago is still in use, as good as new, and that no Cast Iron Pipe has ever 
been replaced because of having rotted out, rusted out or worn out, under 
normal conditions of service. 


They also knew, from their own experience and that of other cities, 
that no substitute for Cast Iron Pipe has ever been known to last unim- 
paired in the ground more than twenty to twenty-five years (in many 
cases not more than five to ten years). 


And so these wise citizens refused to pass the burden of replacement 
on to their children—they installed Cast Iron Pipe—the Pipe of Centuries 
Service. 


The following makers of Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings are independent of each other and com- 
petitors; inquiries may be sent to any or all of them with assurance of prompt and full response: 







Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. James B. Clow & Sons Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Bristol, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Lynchburg, Va. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. Donaldson Iron Co. Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. Massillon, Ohio 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. Lynchburg, Va. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


RRANGEMENTS have been made for a series of timely articles 
to appear exclusively in the Rand-MecNally Bankers’ Monthly, begin- 
ning with the May issue, by Charles W. Stevenson, the well known 

writer on banking and financial subjects. Mr. Stevenson is too well known 
to the older readers of the Bankers’ Monthly to require any introduction. 
Ile was formerly a banker in Missouri, but for two or three years prior to 
a few months ago he was in San Francisco, being connected with the pub- 
licity department of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Recently he removed 
to New York City so that he might study financial developments at shorter 
range. 


Mr. Stevenson is a versatile writer on banking and business topics and has 
a convineing style. He will discuss in five articles, the first appearing-in the 


| 
| 
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May issue, timely subjects growing out of the war. The first will be ‘‘The 
Effect of the War on the Gold Standard,’’ and the others are closely allied 
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to the war and its effect on our banking and business. The articles are as 
follows: 

‘*Ts the Gold Standard Imperiled ?”’ 

‘Will the World’s Banks Suspend Gold Payments?’’ 

‘*The Conservation of the Gold Supply.”’ 

‘What is the World’s Stock of Gold?” 

“The Gold Credit Crisis to Follow the War.”’ 

Beside these features, which will appear exclusively in the Bankers’ 
Monthly and are protected by copyright there will appear other timely 


articles by men prominent in the business and financial world. 


AGRICULTURE OUR GREATEST ARMAMENT 


ITA TEV ER dangers, local or international, which must be con- 
fronted by the United States, this nation will be better prepared 
to meet them successfully with the assistance of a more productive 

and profitable agriculture and a stronger country life. This is the thought 
advanced by the Banker-Farmer, which is published by the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers’ Association, and it is worthy of 
great consideration. Nevertheless, it is necessary to protect the ocean- 
going ships that carry our surplus products to foreign shores. As the 
Banker-Farmer suggests, it is well for Uncle Sam to arm himself wisely 
and well, but he must not slight the great armament of agriculture. It 
adds: 

‘‘Wranklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior, tells us that war is no 
longer a set contest between armed forces, but an endurance contest between 
all the life forees of the contesting parties, their financial strength, their 
industrial organization and adaptability, their crop yields and their mineral 
resources. 

‘There is no more patriotic service than that which the banker-farmer 
can render by striving to build up our agriculture and country life.’’ 


LONDON eable, copyrighted to the New York World, says J. P. 
Morgan has arranged a plan with British financial authorities for 
dealing with American securities collected by the British treasury. 

These securities are estimated at $1,000,000,000 and it is said that part, 
perhaps 25 per cent, will be put on the American market, but that care will 
be taken that Wall Street shall not be gorged with them. The balance will 
be utilized as collateral against loans. At the outbreak of the war it is esti- 
mated the British held $1,500,000,000 of American securities. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF CREDIT METHODS IN 


MEMBER AND RESERVE BANKS 
Y 


BY WILLIAM McC. MARTIN 


Chairman of the Board of Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 


INANCIAL history ean be divided into three eras—the era 
of barter, the era of money, and the era of credit. We are at 
present in the era of credit, and at a time when the financial state- 
ment of the borrower is an absolute necessity. When we look 

at it now it seems strange that twenty-six years ago there was no such thing 
in existence in this country as an organized credit department in a bank. 
lor many years,previous to this business houses that did business on credit 
had organized credit departments and were making a more or less successful 
effort in getting statements from customers, but though banks were lending 
large sums of money, and in some eases were getting what purported to be 
statements of the borrowers, they had no credit department to which these 
statements were sent, analyzed, and what we may eall ‘‘standardized’’ for 
comparison from year to year. I have been unable to find a record of any 
bank that had a eredit department prior to the year 1890. 


Over Extension of 1893 Caused an Awakening 


About this time some of the large banks in the East, doubtless made 
uneasy by the expansion of credit that preceded the panie of 1893, were 
led to establish credit departments for their protection. It is probably safe 
to say that the banks, which had taken this precaution, were in better 
condition to stand the stress when it came than those which had not so acted. 
Perhaps it was the panie of 1893 that caused the awakening. Anyhow, from 
that time on, the development of organized eredit departments in banks in 
large centers was comparatively rapid. 

The banks realized that the old way of coming to a general conclusion 
as to the status of a borrower, based on more or less haphazard statements 
and investigations confirmed by the general knowledge of the discount ‘ecom- 
mittee and board of directors, was dangerous. They saw that definite, 
tangible information was necessary, and realized that it was well worth 
while to have men, whose business it was to get this information and keep 
it up to date. The larger banks have realized the situation for a number 
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of years, but the smaller, or country banks, have not yet come to a complete 
realization of the necessity of credit records. : 
Prior to the opening of the Federal Reserve Banks on November 16, 1914, 
I had talked to many country banks throughout the United States, and 
while as a rule they would agree that credit records were a good thing, they 
seldom seemed to think it was worth while making any effort to establish 
them in their banks. Of course, every bank that ever made a loan had 
something in the nature of a credit department, but, in the majority of 
cases, it was a nook in the ecashier’s brain, and it is self-evident that such 
a department was sure at times to have too general information. 


Warning Given by Federal Reserve Board 


When the Federal Reserve Board issued the regulation, warning all 
members of the Federal Reserve System, that, in time, it would desire 
statements from the makers of all notes offered for rediscount, a great 
step was made towards having all member banks, at least, establish credit 
departments. This first circular was issued by the board on November 10, 
1914. In its Cireular No. 3, Regulation B, series of 1915, issued January 
25, which superseded this circular, the following is contained: 

‘*It is reeommended that every member bank maintain a file which shall 
contain original signed statements of the financial condition of borrowers, 
or true copies thereof, certified by a member bank or by a notary public, 
designating where the original statement is on file. Statements should con- 
tain all the information essential to a clear and correct knowledge of the 
borrower’s credit and of his method of borrowing.”’ 


Calls Upon Member Banks for Information 


In an appendix to this cireular is given the information that is desired 
in eredit files of member banks, as follows: 

‘*The eredit files of member banks, referred to in the above regulation, 
should include information concerning the following matters: 

(a) The nature of the business or occupation of the borrower ; 

(b) If an individual, information as to his indebtedness and his financial 
responsibility ; 

(ec) If a firm or corporation, a balance sheet showing quick assets, slow 
assets, permanent or fixed assets, current liabilities and accounts, 
short-term loans, long-term loans, capital and surplus; 

(d) All contingent liabilities, such as indorsements, guarantees, ete. : 

(e) Particulars respecting any mortgage debt and whether there is any 
lien on current assets ; 

(f) Such other information as may be necessary to determine whether 
the borrower is entitled to credit in the form of short-term loans.’’ 

This, at least, set up a standard, showing the character of the information 

that it was thought wise should be earried on the eredit records of all 
banks. 
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The first thing the Federal Reserve Banks had to do, when they were 
established, was to open up credit departments, since it was self-evident 
that they should not accept rediscounts without having credit information, 
at least concerning their member banks. Every Federal Reserve Bank 
found that it had two classes of member banks to ‘deal with—first, the 
banks in the large cities, all of which had some kind of credit departments, 
and some of which had highly developed credit departments, and second, 
the country banks, the majority of which were operating under the old 
system of having the entire credit department in the cashier’s brain. 


Forced to Create a Credit Department 


The problem before the Federal Reserve Banks, then, was, first, to 
establish its own credit department, knowing that the larger banks could 
furnish credit information, and, second, to educate the country banks to 
realize the necessity of and help them inaugurate the plan of keeping eredit 
records. It seems strange that the requirement of a statement from cus- 
tomers should have been considered by many of them as a hardship and 
caused the ery to go up that there was too much ‘‘red-tape’’ in the system. 
Tlowever, it has not been so long ago that even a borrower in a large city 
could be found, who, when asked for a statement, would draw himself up 
and act as if insulted, and this is still the attitude of those in small centers, 
who have not been helped to a realization of the need of a statement by 
their local bank. 

I might state here that while the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board, under certain conditions waived statements at the inauguration of 
the system, the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis felt that it could not do 
a higher service to the community than that of requiring statements to~ 
accompany all notes offered to it for rediscount. It felt that the sooner 
this was the custom in District No. 8, the easier it would be for the banks 
and the better for the district. 


Effect of the New System Evolved 


The consequence is that we have never accepted a note for rediscount 
that was not accompanied by a statement in regard to the maker or of the 
party, such as an endorser, upon whose credit the local bank granted the 
loan. We have tried to have a signed statement of the maker of the note, 
but where this was impossible, upon the theory that the local bank did not 
grant a loan without knowing something about the borrower, where neces- 
sary, have accepted a statement made by the bank on behalf of the bor- 
rower, giving approximately what he owned and what he owed. It is 
extremely gratifying to report that, with many banks, the trouble they 
anticipated in getting statements from farmers and other borrowers was 
never realized. In fact, where the bank has asked for such statements tact- 
fully, as a rule, they have succeeded in getting them. It is also interesting 
ta find out from experience that the statement has frequently been of even 
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more benefit to the maker of the statement than to the bank that required 
it. If there were time, interesting experience could be told in regard to 
this. 


What Federal Reserve Banks Are Seeking 


Reduced to their simplest terms, the problems have been: 
First: To get the larger city banks, which already maintained credit 
department, to require their customers, who in the main have very large 
businesses, to give more satisfactory statements. I think it is fair to say 
that, in the last year, many commercial houses have been taught to make 
better and more nearly uniform statements of condition than heretofore they 
have thought necessary. There is a decided tendency toward requiring an 
audited statement from commercial houses, and these interests, themselves, 
are beginning to see the wisdom of it. 

Seeond: It has been necessary to convince the country banks that general 
statements of customers are dangerous, that from their smaller local business 
interests a signed statement from the books is necessary, and that it is as 
necessary for the farmer to give a statement as for any other business man 
in the community to do so. 


Working for the Highest Credit Efficiency 


Finally, the Federal Reserve Banks have had to establish credit depart- 
ments of the very highest efficiency possible. 

There are certain essentials which it is necessary to know before a con- 
clusion ean be reached as to the credit standing of anyone. They are as 
follows: 

First: It is necessary to know the man, his moral responsibility, and his 
business methods; 

Second: The business, its character and relation to the community, 
whether the capital is sufficient under the circumstanees; what proportion 
is fixed and what proportion circulating or liquid. Does it keep its liabilities 
well within its assets? 

Third: Will the man, firm or corporation, plus that particular business, 
result in profits and the payment of obligations? It is the duty of any credit 
department to find out these things—not any one of them, but all of them. 
Its duty is to go gather the data, analyze and systematize it, so that con- 
clusions ean be promptly reached. 


Collecting the Essential Credit Information 


In order to get these essentials of credit information, banks must get 
certain data, and I believe that all the information necessary can be gathered 
from the following sources: 

First: The record of past experience with the borrower; whether interest 
was paid promptly and principal met at maturity, the extensions asked for, 
ete. ; 
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Second: The average monthly balances of the depositor who is a bor- 
rower ; . 

Third: The statement of condition furnished by the borrower, and 

Fourth: The replies to inquiries made through correspondence in regard 
to the borrower and his business; the result of personal investigation among 
the trade; clippings from newspapers, and agency reports. 


Sources of the Desired Information 


Sourees one and two, above mentioned, are within the bank, and a good 
way to keep a record of the loans and average monthly balances is by ecards. 
The third source is a statement of condition of the borrower, and the fourth 
source is work of the credit department itself, acting as an investigator. 
This data should be systematized and kept up to date, so that whenever a 
loan is presented, the second time, it takes but an instant’s reference to the 
records for the bank to come to a conclusion as to whether it is a good 
loan or not. 

Statements of condition that come to a bank are made by the business 
men of the community, and when I say business men, I mean to include 
farmers. For some reason, they have too long been considered in a class by 
themselves, when, in reality, the operation of a farm, to make a living, is as 
much of a business as the manufacturing of steel. These statements should 
not be so long as to be burdensome to the one making them out or to the 
one who has to analyze them, but it is necessary that they be thorough and 
give the essential information. They should also be as nearly uniform as 
is practicable. 


Federal Reserve Is Bringing Uniformity 


A great step towards uniformity of statements was made by the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve Banks. For instance, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, in order to have uniform statements used throughout 
District No. 8, has with great care prepared three forms of statements, 
which we believe are applicable to all characters of business arising in this 
district. 


Some Pioneer Work was Necessary 


Since in agricultural communities particularly, the getting of statements 
was in the nature of pioneer work, our farmer’s statement is in as simple a 
form, to be thorough, as we know how to devise. It contains no such words 
as ‘‘eredit’’ and ‘‘debit’’ or ‘‘quick assets’’ and ‘‘eurrent liabilities,’’ but 
simply asks that the farmer put down what he owns and what he owes. 
Our second form of statement is for use by merchants, whether individuals, 
corporations, or partnerships. Our other form of statement is for the use 
by manufacturers, miners, quarries and other producers. These last two 
statements are very nearly the same in wording, but the latter statement 
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asks for a little more information than the former, such as raw material, 
machinery and fixtures used in the business, and one or two other items. 

These statements also include the profit and loss account, not in the 
usual form, but asking for the debits and credits in this account, so that 
the way the profit and loss is arrived at is shown by the figures. In the 
merchant’s statement, we also ask for merchandise purchased since last 
statement and merchandise sold. This gives us the ‘‘turn over’’ and also 
serves as a check on the profit and loss statement. 


How This Works to the Benefit of All 


I do not mean to say that our statements are the best that can be devised, 
but, as they are furnished free to all member banks of District No. 8, which 
in turn distribute them to their customers, we are getting established uniform 
statements in this district. As the system develops, it would seem that it 
might be advisable for the twelve Federal Reserve Banks to come together 
and agree on uniform statements to be used for the different characters of 
business. This is a practicable way by which uniform statements can be 
introduced throughout the United States, for non-member banks, that wish 
to keep themselves in safe condition, will see the wisdom of also requiring 
statements from customers, and I believe will follow the standards suggested 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 

As I have intimated before, in my judgment it is necessary that the 
Federal Reserve Banks, themselves, have established what may be called 
model credit departments. They should be as nearly perfect as possible in 
every detail. This department has to analyze two types of statements— 
first, the statements of the makers of the notes, which come through the 
local bank to the Federal Reserve Bank, and second, the statements of the 
member banks, which endorse the paper offered for rediscount. 


What the Credit Departments Must Know 


These credit departments have to know two things about the offerings— 
first, is the paper eligible commercial paper under the Federal Reserve Act, 
and second, is it safe? Before the paper can be accepted for rediscount by a 
Federal Reserve Bank, it must be both eligible and safe. Two factors are 
looked for in all statements—current liabilities and quick assets, and any 
statement of condition, to be in satisfactory form, must give sufficient in- 
formation to allow the credit department to arrive at these two items with 
accuracy. You gentlemen, who are familiar with credits, know the con- 
troversies that arise in such businesses as the lumber business, the mining 
business, ete., as to what constitute quick assets. If you do not wish to 
have the miner count coal in the ground as quick asset, you must have a line 
in your statement so worded that he will not include this, or if he does, 
you will know it. 

The statements of customers, which come into a bank, should, of course, 
be standardized on forms which the bank uses, so that a statement of one 
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year can be compared with the statements of other years. This standardiza- 
tion will be much easier when the statements of customers become more 
uniform. 


Analysis and Standardization Necessary 


The Federal Reserve Bank, also, has to analyze and standardize, for 
comparison, the reports of condition that come in from member banks. 
Federal Reserve Banks receive copies of reports of condition as called for by 
the Comptroller of the Currency of the United States. Since the method in 
use by the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, for analyzing and standardizing 
the statements of member banks through one operation, is, I believe, abso- 
lutely new and not in use in any other place in this country, I am going to 
deseribe it somewhat in detail. This method I think I ean say was invented 
by Mr. T. C. Tupper, vice-chairman and deputy federal reserve agent of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, who is in charge of our eredits. In 
order to put it into effect, he uses a Burroughs standard statement machine. 
The blanks are printed in size 1314 inches long and 1014 inches wide. They 
contain four columns, so that information gathered from four separate 
reports of condition can be inserted. 


Blanks Include Thirty-one Items 
These blanks contain thirty-one items, set out under each other as follows: 


QUICK ASSETS 17. Other Real Estate. 
18. Other Assets. 


1. Cash and Exchange. oad = 
; Z 19. Total Fixed Assets. 
2. Loans and Discounts. i Wis 
; 20. Capital. 
3. Overdrafts. a « . 
i x " 21. Surplus and Profits. 
4. United States Bonds. - cate : 
ae = Es 22. Total Capital and Surplus. 
5. Bonds and Securities. 


6. Total Quick Assets. 


LIABILITIES 


INVESTED 


23. In Banking House. 

24. In Furniture and Fixtures. 
25. In Other Real Estate. 

26. In Bonds and Securities. 
27. In Loans and Dise. 


‘7: Cireulation. 

8. Due to Banks. 

9. Individual Deposits, Demand. 
10. Individual Deposits, Time. 
11. Rediscounts. 

12. Bills Payable. 

13. Bonds Borrowed. 

14. Margin in Quick. 


DIRECTORS’ LIABILITY 


ils os 28. Direct. 
FIXED ASSETS 29. Indirect. 


15. Banking House. 30. Statutory Bad Debts. 
16. Furniture and Fixtures. 31. Other Overdue Paper. 


oD 


= 
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The first five items under quick assets are listed on the machine and the 
sub-total key pushed down, which prints the total quick assets on the sheet. 
Then the subtracting key is set and items 7 to 13, inclusive, are printed. 
This makes the machine deduct the liabilities from quick assets. Then the 
sub-total key is pushed again, and this gives item 14, ‘‘ Margin in Quick.” 
Then, under the fixed assets, items 15 to 18, inelusive, are printed, and the 
key for totals pushed and the amount printed, thus clearing the machine. 
This gives the margin in quick plus fixed assets. Then items 20 and 21 are 
printed, giving item 22, ‘‘Total Capital and Surplus,’’ which should be the 
same as the sum of the margin in quick plus fixed assets as given above. 
This affords a machine proof of the analysis. When item 22, ‘‘Total Capital 
and Surplus,’’ is printed, the sub-total key is pushed down, the subtracting 
key is set, and then items 23 to 26, inclusive, are printed. Then the total key 
is pushed down, and the result gives that proportion of the capital which is 
invested in loans and discounts. This last figure is the amount of paper 
that the bank has which, even if had, leaves the bank solvent for its debts. 
This operation also clears the machine. Then items 28 to 31 are printed 
on the machine, no total being taken. 


Provides for Four Years’ Comparisons 


On the back of these statement blanks are lines on which to insert the 
names of the officers and directors of the bank, also columns to show for 
four years the comparison of the following items: 

Harnings, after deducting Losses and Expenses ; 
Dividends paid during year; 
Net Earnings, or Surplus after payment Dividends. 

This gives an accurate analysis of the bank’s condition so standardized 
that it is easy to compare the figures from year to year. The method also 
saves a great deal of time, since, as the statements come in, the head of the 
eredit department can mark them, for instance, item 1 on the form above 
mentioned ineludes items 10 to 20 on the report of condition made out on the 
comptroller’s form. This insures that the report to the comptroller is care 
fully gone over by someone who thoroughly understands credits, and after 
these reports are so gone over and marked, they can be turned over to any 
elerk, who can run an adding machine, and the form that we have adopted 
be filled out. These, what we may eall standardized forms, are kept in a 
loose leaf binder and from them, at a glance, the condition of any member 
bank ean be obtained any instant. 


System Effective and a Time-Saver 


I have mentioned this method in detail, because we have used it for quite 
a little time now, and have found it thoroughly effective and a great saver 
of time. We believe that by applying the same principles, a similar machine 
analysis and standardization can be made of statements of condition of all 
borrowers of money. As yet, however, we have not found that statements 
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of the same borrowers are coming before us with sufficient regularity to 
make it advisable to use this method on them. . 7 

The National Association of Credit Men has done most excellent work 
in the way of getting credit information. Several years ago it issued an 
argument for the requirement of statements of condition from all those who 
do business on credit, and the influence of the association has had great effect 
in developing proper eredit standards. 


Federal Reserve Demonstrating Its Effectiveness 


The Federal Reserve System has already demonstrated that it is effective, 
and I believe that one of the greatest results of its establishment, though 
perhaps an indirect one, will be seen in the improvement in business methods 
of business concerns, manufacturers, farmers, ete., in the community. Its 
leadership in asking for statements of condition will help all those, who 
extend credit, to require such statements, and the farmer, firm or corpora- 
tion that gets in the habit of at least once a year expressing an actual 
financial condition in cold figures will immediately improve business methods. 
An aeceurate statement may bring about a change of policy, which will turn 
the business from a losing business to a successful one. If the individual 
business man or farmer sees in black and white his condition and does not 
continue guessing at it, as is too often done now, he will commence to stop 
the small leaks and will make money by saving it. In fact, proper credit 
departments in member banks and Federal Reserve Banks mean the proper 
keeping of accurate records by business interests in general, and this, in 
turn, means safe business and profitable business, and a great gain for the 
whole community. 


WHAT 20 YEARS HAS BROUGHT ABOUT 


IL A T a change two decades in American history can bring. Twenty 
years ago there was a very large element in this country mani- 
festing their apprenhension lest there would not be enough gold 

to serve as a basis for our monetary system, or, in other words, to go around. 
It required a long, arduous and expensive campaign of education to allay 
this apprehension in the minds of those who have been attracted by the 
policies of the ‘‘eoin’’ Ilarvey school of finance, and establish this country 
on a single gold standard basis. 

Ifad anyone predicted that twenty years hence the treasury would have 
experienced such a plethora of gold as to make it seem advisable for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is of the same political party as those which 
advoeated free silver coinage, to ask Congress to change the existing law 
so that the United States shall be required to coin only one-half of the gold 
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received, it would have been put down as a wild theory if not unbalanced 
mentally. 

Yet that is the condition that now confronts this country. Gold is piling 
up in this country as a result of the European war, and the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States so fast that the present legal requirements of 
coinage are burdensome. In fact the treasury cannot comply with the law 
without great needless expense. Two-thirds of the bar gold received in 
accordance with the law must be coined. It would cost the government 
$125,000 to coin $100,000,000 of foreign gold in order to comply with the 
provisions of the coinage act. Such coin is absolutely unnecessary for cir- 
culation purposes as there is now about $1,000,000,000 in gold coin in the 
United States. 

Secretary McAdoo, in explaining the advisability of a change in the 
law enabling him to hold gold in the treasury in bars when the coinage is 
not required for circulation, says: 

‘The present law permits the issuance of gold certificates against gold 
bullion and foreign gold coin to the extent of one-third of the total gold 
certificates outstanding, the other two-thirds being seeured by gold coin 
stored in the vaults of the Treasury Department. 

‘*There is at present a total of gold coin so held amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000, and the amount of gold bullion held as a reserve 
against gold certificates has reached the prescribed one-third owing to the 
heavy influx of gold since the commencement of hostiliities in Europe. 

‘The treasury is placed in the position of having to coin upward of one 
hundred millions in order to offset the bullion receipts, and the expense of 
such coinage is deemed totally unnecessary when one considers that the 
amount of gold coin used as a cireulating medium is infinitely small compared 
to the stocks of gold coin stored in our vaults. 

** Again, under the present provisions, it will be necessary to immediately 
turn into coin all further bullion received, or at least two-thirds of it. to 
permit the issuance of additional gold certificates with which to pay for 
the bullion, as payment is almost invariably requested in certificates. 

‘* Another phase which has a direct bearing on this situation is that when 
gold is wanted for export purposes the demand is invariably for fine gold 
bars, and the enactment of the proposed bill would permit us to accumulate 
a good stock of such bars.’’ 


SOME NEW READINGS 


Do people and they will be done with you. 

It’s a poor elevator that won’t work both ways. 

One good turn is apt to make us expect another. 

The way of the transgressor makes it soft for the lawyers.—Boston 
* Transeript. 











INVESTMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA” 


BY JOHN CLAUSEN 


Manager Foreign Department, The Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 


ILE WAV E of interest for trade expansion with Central Ameri- 
can countries is really notable and while this move is by no 
means new, there is at present a marked determination on the 
part of business men and manufacturers throughout the United 

States to give particular study and impulse for closer commercial and social 
relations with our neighbors in the Southern Hemisphere. 

With our natural geographical advantages greatly increased by the 
opening of the Panama Canal, it seems evident that the time is especially 
opportune for a thoughtful review of results likely to be obtained, with the 
object of securing the maximum benefits therefrom. 


European War Increases Demand Here 


The European War has not only diminished the demand for products 
from the Americas, but has also severed the abundant supply of capital, 
which is more especially felt in Central American Republics, where the pur- 
chasing power is so largely dependent upon the extent of their exports and 
ability for increasing and developing the wealth of their natural resources. 
This condition—combined in many instances with differences of opinion 
and points of view—makes our contemplated business expansion with them 
unique, and only with unlimited patience, serious study and persistent 
effort can the American merchant and financier hope to attain success in a 
field that has but temporarily been relinquished by our European con- 
temporaries. 


Central America Seeks Market for Securities 


Latin-America needs capital even more than they need goods. In Europe 
they have not only found financial supporters but staunch sympathizers 
with their cause and aspirations, tending in a measure to establish strong 
and seemingly immovable foundation for their commercial edifice. 

With our securities transferred from Europe—and the possibility of 
retention here—will keep millions of dollars of interest money at home, 
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which with a foreign trade balance draining European nations of their gold, 
is a potent factor for this country becoming the only National Unit which 
can boast of a surplus of gold and credit, with full capacity for absorbing 
new investment enterprises. 

The Central American Republics are keenly alive to the possibility of 
opening new financial connections necessary to the exploitation of their vast 
natural resources, and the capital interests of the United States and the 
bond-buying part of our population should overcome the mistaken idea that 
all their securities are doubtful and risky. These countries want a market 
in the United States for their responsible National, State and Industrial 
Bonds, and it is estimated we could at the present time readily so invest 
half a billion dollars or more, which would tend to create a corresponding 
increase in our trade with that section. 

We must be prepared to carry out both ends of our commercial bargains 
and supply new capital where needed to make up the difference between 
sales and purchases. This has proven our deepest problem and we cannot 
look for its solution until at least part of the financing in foreign countries 
is eared for with American capital, which would prove the strongest com- 
mercial bond—with the greatest possibility for the up-building of permanent 
trade. 


Few Offer Financial Strength That United States Does 





There are few countries which offer the evidence of financial strength 
as does the United States, which makes it all the more important for our 
merchants and bankers to forcefully encourage foreign commercial activi- 
ties and capture as much of the derelict trade as possible. 

With our estimated wealth of one hundred and eighty-eight billion dol- 
lars—an income of about thirty-five billion dollars and with an approximate 
annual saving of six billion dollars—upon our ability to invest this substan- 
tial sum mainly rests the future prosperity of our country. 

Those interesting figures, however, also serve to impressively demon- 
strate the desirability of continuing to increase our savings as fast as it 
becomes necessary, but not to the extent of creating idle capital—an exceed- 
ingly unhealthy state of affairs—and this primarily demands our immediate 
and most serious consideration. 


Better Pan-Americanism Through Wise Investment 





It is essential that the Americas individually and collectively continue 
expanding their wealth in order to emancipate American commerce from 
foreign mediation and through investment lay a firm foundation for the 
intercharge of commercial relations between themselves. 

We must organize not alone the forces of production, but provide new 
avenues for the employment of capital as well, which will prove the strong- 
est incentive to a more complete and harmonious understanding of the 
customs and business methods of our new debtors. We can now secure a 
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strong foothold even in long-established markets through investments— 
followed by increased purchasing power—and the active co-operation of 
capitalists in undertaking to distribute the securities ‘of our Southern reigh- 
bors in local markets, would advance us a step further in the right 
direction. 

We must take the broader view and recognize clearly that if we act with 
enterprise, intelligence and resolution, a great many advantages can be 
obtained in making real and concrete our aspirations for international trade 
expansion, thereby setting free the flow of credit and confidence from one 
field to another, which are the principal factors for a clearer understand- 
ing, and in these instances for better Pan-Americanism. 

Diseretion in making investments beyond our own borders is, however, 
very essential—as is the good faith of the Governments and loyal intention 
of investors and borrowers alike—which observation is equally true when 
considering the monetary systems of our new customers, in that—as a prime 
element—it affects the interchange of commodities, service and property 
between its people and as a community with other countries of the wor!d 
as well. 

Money Standards in Central America 


In Central America we find a variety of monetary standards—with gold, 
silver, bi-metallic and inconvertible paper cireulation—and while this in 
itself is a study, it would seem a matter of great concern for these Republics 
to arrange a more uniform medium of exchange, recognizing the essential 
advantages of a metallic system as against flat and inconvertible paper 
issues. 

In line with the matters under consideration, it may here prove of inter- 
est to present a resume of conditions and requirements of the six Republics 
comprising Central America: 


Panama 


The monetary system of Panama is based on a theoretical gold standard 
with the BALBOA as the unit and a circulation of silver half-Balboas and 
fractional coins. 

Unlike other Central American Republics it has 6 million dollars—part 
of the 10 million dollars paid them by the United States Government for 
the Panama Canal rights—invested in New York City Real Estate First 
Mortgages, from which a yearly revenue of some $250,000 is derived. The 
United States holds the larger part of their Foreign Trade which could 
be materially increased by improved shipping facilities. 


Costa Rica 


The standard monetary unit of Costa Rica is the gold COLON, with a 
circulation of bank-notes based upon gold—40%—and other assets of the 
issuing banks. Foreign gold coins circulate freely and, at fixed rates, are 
accepted as legal tender in the Republic. 
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Their Foreign Debt amounts to approximately 17 million dollars as 
against a yearly public revenue of 4 million dollars, of which some 60% is 
derived from import duties. : 

The more pressing needs of this Republic are adequate commercial credits 
and facilities to dispose of its coffee crop. 


Nicaragua 





The present monetary system of Nicaragua is based upon a theoretical 
gold standard, of which the CORDOBA forms the unit—with a cireulation 
of silver coins and bank-notes guaranteed to be payable in gold—the old 
paper Peso circulation being retired at a fixed rate of $12.50 Pesos for each 
Cordoba. 

The Foreign Debt of Nicaragua is comparatively small and consists of 
$1,500,000 Treasury Notes—held mostly in the United States—and 6 mil- 
lion dollars of outstanding Bonds held in Europe, as against a Publie Rev- 
enue of about 2 million dollars. 

The necessity for improved banking and shipping facilities draws atten- 
tion to the practical assistance which the ratification by the United States 
of the pending treaty would impart to the commercial life of that Republic. 


Honduras 





The monetary system of this Republic is on a silver basis, with the Silver 
PESO as the unit—subject therefore, to fluctuation of that metal in the 
open markets of the world. 

The Foreign Debt of Honduras is estimated—barring the validity of the 
obligations—at 120 million dollars, of which a very large portion covers 
forty years or more of unpaid interest. The Internal Debt amounts to 2!, 
million dollars as against Government Revenues of approximately 2 million 
dollars. 

Transportation is wholly inadequate and should receive first considera 
tion—if for no other reason than that of improving the postal service— 
and in this the Government seems willing to afford every support in the 
matter of concessions and subventions. 


Salvador 





The standard monetary unit of Salvador is the Silver Peso, likewise 
subject to the rise and fall of the white metal. The circulation consists of 
silver and bank-notes convertible into silver and secured by metallic reserve 
and other assets of the issuing banks. 

The outstanding Foreign Debt is approximately 4 million dollars, with 
Internal Obligations of about 6 million dollars, as against 7 million dollars 
of Public Revenues, of which Customs duties represent more than 4 mil- 
lion dollars. 
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The Government of Salvador is lending every encouragement for the 
establishment of banks, both commercial and savings, and in this field capi- 
tal could be most advantageously employed. : 


Guatemala 


Only nominally on a silver basis—Guatemala depends upon an Incon- 
vertible Paper Currency for its circulation, without any fixed value with 
relation to gold or foreign exchanges. The bank-notes are issued without 
any Government guarantee, with the latter indebted to the banks for 
about the amount of the outstanding cireulation—payable in the form of 
paper currency—which is reported to be approximately 100 million Pesos. 

The Foreign Debt of Guatemala is about 1114 million dollars as against 
Public Revenues of 214 million dollars. 

Preeminently an agricultural country, the development of the soil is of 
paramount importance—the production of coffee alone making up more 
than 80% of the total exports. 

Improved shipping facilities and the expansion of banking in all its 
branches are essential to develop and maintain the foreign trading powers 
of the country. : 


Central America Will Meet Us Half Way 


In treating with our neighbors in Central America, it is felt that they 
will readily accede to any justifiable demands which may be deemed neces- 
sary in amendments to their legislation, appreciating—as do the people of 
the United States—that the republics of this hemisphere should be knit 
together by commercial and financial ties more closely than they have ever 
been before. 

May I affirm—in conclusion—that a more active co-operation for con- 
structive upbuilding in Central America of our financial machinery be 
inaugurated on a scale commensurate with modern needs and opportunities 
—combining every interest in co-ordinating our foreign trade activities, 
similarly as that initiated by our European contemporaries who so enviably 
have succeeded in securing a foot-hold in all parts of the world. It is neces- 
sary that we fit ourselves by adequate training and experience—with the 
full conviction in mind that the unprecedented opportunities now within 
reach are dependent upon the efficiency of our business structure and ideal- 
ism for an understanding and appreciation of the great value of permanent 
foreign commerce—bound closely by financial and commercial ties in all 
their ramifications. 





















RAILWAY REGULATIONS 


BY JOHN F. WALLACE 


Formerly Chief Engineer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
which constructed the Panama Canal 


N TILE early days of railway history in the United States, each indi- 
vidual railroad was practically regulated by the superintendent in 
charge, who was an autocrat of more power than the president of our 
large systems today. Even a station master was a more prominent 

citizen than either the mayor or the postmaster. 

In the last generation the policy of government regulation of railways 
has grown and is rapidly increasing from year to year, and the officers and 
owners of railway property have gradually become shorn of their power, 
and the control of their properties has been transferred to railway commis- 
sions, both state and national, and to the various unions of railway employees. 
Interstate Commerce and State Commissions are gradually obtaining more 
and more control of railway revenues and methods of operation and their 
accounting systems, while—on the other hand—the labor unions are con- 
tinually enforcing their demands for additional compensation and rules 
regulating their employment, all of which is rapidly increasing the cost of 
the service and lessening the control of the owners over the operation of 
the properties. 


Change in Railway Management 


The attitude of the managing officer of the railroads has changed in the 
last generation from that of an arbitrary despot to that of an humble sup- 
pliant, with hat in hand soliciting the governmental commissions for permis- 
sion to increase charges and appealing to the people for sympathy in the 
continual controversies that arise as a consequence of the labor unions’ 
demands for increases in compensation. 

Whether the end will be bankruptcy, government ownership, or a final 
proper understanding and co-operation upon the part of the public that 
will insure the railroads of future fair treatment, cannot be foreseen. It 
is, however, a clear and assured fact that governmental control will increase 
and not diminish, and that the only course open to the railway corporations 
is a change of attitude upon the part of the public towards the railroads and 
a proper appreciation by the public of the necessity of encouraging the 
development and expansion of our railroad facilities, permitting such a fair 
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and reasonable return upon the money already invested and needed for 
railroad development as will encourage capitalists tq direct their future 
investments in this direction. 


What Is Confronting Our Railways 


The railroads of the United States today are facing demands for addi- 
tional facilities absolutely necessary to keep pace with the requirements 
and development of the country, that will in the next few years require the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars of new money which—under 
existing cireumstances—it is impossible to secure. * 

When we consider that the transportation interests of our country is the 
life blood of the nation and that the present governmental policy towards 
the railroads is restrictive of this cireulation—which restriction will ulti- 
mately have the same effect upon the body politic that hardening of the 
arteries has upon the human body—we should realize that the present and 
future prosperity of our mining, manufacturing, agricultural and commercial 
interests of the entire country rests upon the free, full and unhampered 
development of our railroad facilities. We forget that ‘‘injury to one is 
injury to all.’’ 


Conflict Between State and Federal Regulation 


One of the fundamental difficulties of the present system of regulation 
is the conflict between state and federal control. To be effective, ultimate 
control should be in the hands of a single federal body like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or some substitute therefor, which, however, should 
be a body that would not look upon the railroads as an enemy to the public 
interests, to be restricted and harassed, but as a most valuable instrument 
for the development of public prosperity, and its control should be fair, 
equitable and just, and tend toward the building up and improvement of our 
transportation facilities and not their restriction. 

The present laws and present policy of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the acme of inconsistency. On the one hand—by the regulation 
of rates and control of methods of operation—the railroads are treated as 
regulated monopolies; on the other hand they are treated as competitive 
enemies. Combinations and agreements are discouraged. Competition and 
the building up of diverse and competitive systems is not only encouraged 
but in some eases foreed. 


Some Concessions to Railways Needed 


With governmental control that has power to regulate rates, methods 
of doing business, accounting, and, in fact, having practically full control 
of the operating methods of the railroads—the writer cannot see, from his 
point of view, why the railroads should not be encouraged to make consoli- 
dations, mutual agreements and be forced to co-operate instead of being 
deterred therefrom. 
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For instance, the terminal situation in our large cities is now becoming 
so intense that enormous savings could be made by not only encouraging 
but—if necessary—forcing the railroad interests to co-operate and consoli- 
date and unify their terminal facilities. 


Part Played by Duplications 


Take Chicago, for instance, entered by twenty-six railroads, each strug- 
gling to establish itself, with independent terminals on a competitive basis; 
each striving to get into every separate commercial and industrial center; 
duplicating facilities over and over again, which would be unnecessary pro- 
vided the co-operative principle was followed; restricting the industrial and 
commercial growth of the heart of the city and yearly increasing the cost to 
themselves of railway transportation. 

Again, our trunk lines—particularly out of Chicago—operate competitive 
trains, a large number of which are absolutely unnecessary for the accom- 
modation of the public and the economical conduct of the business ; maintain 
hundreds of expensive offices in each city for the soliciting of business and 
spend millions of dollars which would be unnecessary from the standpoint 
of convenience to the public—an economy of transportation—if the competi- 
tive element were eliminated and the interests of the roads as a whole and 
the publie were alone considered. 


Weaker Roads Are Forced to Starve 


In one of the recent hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the increase of rates, it was apparent that some of our trunk lines between 
Chicago and New York on the present basis of rates were earning a fair 
return on the investment, while others were practically starving, and the 
duplications resulting on account of the equality of the cost of transporta- 
tion over competitive lines largely prevented the interstate commerce from 
arriving at a conclusion fair and equitable to all. 

In this ease, it would seem economically fundamental that the line over 
which freight could be carried at the smallest rate per ton mile should be 
induced to increase its facilities and encouraged to carry every possible ton 
of freight over that line that it was physically able to handle, on as many 
tracks as might be necessary, and the writer cannot see why it should not be 
to the public interest to encourage a policy of this kind and to permit a 
satisfactory adjustment of net earnings by pooling or some other system 
to take care of and sustain the competitive lines not so favorably situated 
in regard to physical conditions as to yield a proper return on the investment, 
in order that these lines might economically take care of the local or other 
business tributary to their systems. 








ENCOURAGEMENT OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE 
AS A FORM OF LIQUID CREDIT 


BY BEVERLY D. HARRIS 


Vice President of the National City Bank of New York 


QO MUCH has been said in a purely academic and abstract way, 
in the great volume of discussion concerning a thorough renova- 
tion of our banking, currency and credit system, within the last 
few years, that it seems almost superfluous to say the time has 

passed by for theories and generalization, and in the progress of events 
we have now arrived at an epoch so momentous in the affairs of the world 
that the need for advanced constructive measures—or what has been aptly 
termed ‘‘ National Preparedness’’—in order to bring the entire resources 
of the country—industrial, economic, banking and credit—to the highest 
possible degree of organization and efficiency, to meet the problems and 
embrace the opportunities of the future, looming up so great before us, 
insistently demand concerted action. 

Underlying everything else, the scientific organization, development and 
regulation of our credit system—the lifeblood of commerce and industry— 
is vital. If then we would put a just estimate upon our opportunities and 
responsibilities, the men, who originate, determine and control the great, 
silent, invisible force, Credit—governing the motions of commerce, agricul- 
ture, industry; of armies and navies, and government itself; involving in 
the greatest and most minute particulars the welfare of every individual 
and the destinies of the country—cannot, consistently with these responsi- 
bilities, deal with a question involving fundamental and basic principles 
and constructive reforms, merely from a narrow point of view. They must 
r1ecessarily take a broad view of the entire range of the subject. It is 
entirely within our province, by concerted action at this time, to establish 
foundations of credit so wise and sound as to give to succeeding genera- 
tions a cornerstone comparable to what our forefathers gave us politically 
in the Constitution! 

For more than a half a century the American people have labored under 
a banking and currency system, and a commercial credit system, amazingly 
crude and inefficient in essential respects, and it must be admitted that they 
have clung tenaciously to habits of ancient origin, refusing to profit by 
their mistakes and disastrous experiences, and their progress toward the 
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enlightened and scientific standards of European counties has been pain- 
fully slow. Sufficient to say that the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Law was a long step forward in the correction of these conditions, but so 
far little or no progress has been made in the direction of transforming 
the dead capital representing the vast volume of trade credits in the form 
of book accounts, into self-liquidating commercial credit paper available 
for the payment of debts and as a basis of bank credits, and through that 
medium, in connection with the facilities now afforded by Federal Reserve 
banks, of note issues and cash reserves. 













Reforms in Trade Credits Slow in Coming 





We need a more general understanding of the vital principle underlying 
our new banking system—that a sound commercial credit in negotiable 
form is available capital, and what it means to have a financial system 
through the medium of which trade credits can be promptly converted into 
eash. It is in the mobility of our eredits that we are not up to the mark. 
It is in this respect that the trade acceptance, bank acceptance and open 
discount markets, as employed in the operations of advanced European 
systems, supply something we still lack in our system, and until this con- 
dition is remedied our banking system, both as regards domestic and 
foreign operations, will continue to lack effectiveness and we will continue 
to suffer from an inestimable amount of lost motion, and from all the abuses 
which have grown up with our present system. 

















Discusses Subject from Various Viewpoints 





In the limited space at my disposal I cannot attempt to discuss this 
subject, as I should like to do, with the exhaustiveness which it demands. 
I will diseuss this in order, from a Trade point of view; from the stand- 
point of the Banker, and lastly, with respect to International Exchanges 
and our commerce with foreign countries. 

Under our open account system the merchant is compelled to conduct 
the operations of his business involving carrying the accounts of his 
customers to an. unreasonable extent. He is compelled to do this usually 
solely on his own credit and through the medium of his single name paper 
discounted with his bankers or sold through brokers in the open market. 
Owing to lack of accurate knowledge or visible means of knowing the 
character of credits extended by him—and to the inconvertibility of the 
latter—it has come to be quite a settled principle that in order to have a 
satisfactory credit footing his statements should show a large margin of 
safety in quick assets of this character over liabilities—usually in the pro- 
portion of two for one, or more. No matter how sound his credits, he must 
preserve this proportion to float his single name paper successfully, whereas 
were these credits converted into liquid double name paper through the 
medium of acceptances or notes, if all conditions were sound they would be 
immediately available and all this large degree of lost motion would be 
eliminated. 
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If they were unsound or of inferior quality, it would become manifest, 
with the result of properly curtailing his credit accerdingly. For that 
reason merchants would be more careful in extending credits to customers, 
there would be less losses and fewer failures; it would to a large extent 
eorrect an evil which has come frequently under my observation, viz: that 
in active competition of business many wholesalers and jobbers extend 
unreasonable lines of credit to a certain class of small retail merchauts, 
particularly in small country towns, who operate principally on the credit 
extended them by rival firms, and with little or no visible capital of their 
own. 


‘ 


This means slow collections and bad debts, and this class of customers 
invariably assign short crops, poor collections, the European War, or any 
other conceivable excuse, which may seem most plausible, for their inability 
to pay, and have to be carried over. It would strongly curb the pernicious 
practice of over-selling and over-buying. Buyers, knowing that their obli- 
gations would be discounted and their credit put to the test, would be more 
alive to the necessity of meeting their obligations, would be themselves 
more prudent in selling on credit, and more careful in taking on no larger 
lines of merchandise than they could sell, collect for and pay their debts, 
hence the curse of over-expension, and the growing mass of eredits in 
recent years which do not liquidate at times and seasons when they should 
liquidate, because of too much credit indulgence to the average individual, 
would have a salutory check, diminishing the strain on the merchants and 


bankers and putting the credits of the entire country on a safer and 
sounder footing. 


Medium of Acceptances Would Correct Evils 


Through the medium of the acceptance the correctness of the account 
would be immediately established, at the same time eliminating many of 
the troubles growing out of return of goods before maturity date, counter- 
claims, set-offs, ete., and the expense and difficulty of proving up claims in 
ease of suit, where at present the burden of proof rests entirely on the 
seller. Not only would collections be vastly improved, but the expense of 
collection and carrying on business greatly reduced. The amount of capital 
required proportionate to volume of business would be lessened in the 
proportion that trade credits could be made available for the payment of 
debts. 

The country’s credits would be automatically cleared, off-setting each 
other, reducing the strain on merchants and banks in times of crop move- 
ments and expanding business, and carrying on commerce and industry 
with a minimum of eash, credit and gold reserves. Could you imagine, for 
example, the enormous amount of cash that would be required to make 
the country’s daily settlements if checks were not cleared against each 
other through the medium of the country’s clearing houses? In theory the 
same principle applies here. 

The Trade Discount System, and the abuses which have grown up under 
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it, in the keen competition of today, are so well known to you that even 
if | had the space available to discuss it in all of its ramifications, it would 
be but an iteration of an oft told tale, and I feel I could shed no new light 
on the subject. It is a system abounding in inconsistency, unfairness, abuse 
of credit terms; costly, economically unsound and working hardships in 
turn on sellers, buyers and the general publie. I believe it owes its origin 
to the bad trade and eredit conditions existing at the close of the Civil 
War, by reason of which merchants and manufacturers sought to reduce 
their outstandings to the minimum by offering heavy trade discounts for 
prompt settlement in cash. Like the National Bank Aet and other war 
measures, it served a temporary purpose, but is incongruous and indefensible 
today. 

It stands to reason that trade discounts far larger than ordinary interest 
rates can only be granted by placing correspondingly higher prices on goods. 
This is iniquitous to the small buyer, who is often times a sounder and 
better risk, though not discounting his bills, than the big buyer in supposedly 
high credit, for after all it is the latter, in ease of failure, on whom heavy 
losses are made. This system places too heavy a tax on the ultimate con- 
sumer and is economically wrong. Good little merchants are entitled to 
legitimate trade eredits on fairer terms. The Nation is vitally concerned 
from an economic point of view in helping small merchants to buy and sell 
cheaper, and reducing the cost of living to the masses. 


Urges Use of System of Discriminating Credits 


A system of discriminating credits, fostering prompt collections and 
liquidation, checking over-selling and over-buying, is manifestly superior to 
a system of reckless selling on a higher price basis, figured to cover heavy 
losses and slow collections. From an economic point of view we have seen 
that the effect of the latter on the masses of the people is to make credit 
too cheap, foster over-buying, extravagance and waste; create a general 
laxity in meeting just obligations, and too large a percentage of uncollectible 
accounts. 

Nothing is more important to the welfare of State and Nation, as a 
basis of the whole credit structure, than a thrifty people saving something, 
paying their debts, and receiving the benefit of the economic production 
and distribution of the necessaries of life, engendered by general conditions 
of thrift and well regulated economic processes. 

All know about the ‘‘Discount Grabbers’’ and the oftentimes unfair 
methods of large and strong buyers; and other evils too numerous to mention, 
so I will not dwell longer on this subject. I only desire to add that even 
under the trade discount system as it now exists, it would be a tremendous 
accomplishment if acceptances were required, closing invoices, in all cases 
where discounts for cash are not availed of, as this would at least render 
these credits liquid and convertible, which is of the highest importance. 

Some inducements might be offered, possibly in terms of sale, to bring 
this about, but these are questions for your combined wisdom to determine. 
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It should be capable of accomplishment, for we have the object lesson of 
generations of usage in older countries, as, for instance, Germany and 
France, and have seen what tremendous things can be aceomplished in their 
industrial, commercial and financial operations and domestic economies— 
not only in times of peace and prosperity, but notably at the present time 
under the frightful burdens of the European War—with the medium of an 
elastic and highly organized system of circulating trade credits and bankers’ 
bills of exchange, in conjunction with the well nigh unlimited absorptive 
capacity of their broad discount markets. 


Credit Investments in Circulation 


In passing it may be apropos to remark that the importance of these 
discount markets grows out of the immense volume of these credit instru- 
ments in cireulation, and it is interesting to note for what small amounts 
these bills are taken and the smallness of the general average. I saw a 
statement in print recently that in France about one-half the trade bills in 
circulation are in amounts of not more than $20, and that out of a total 
aggregating over Three Billions of Dollars discounted in one year by the 
Bank of France, the average was only about $100. Some of these bills are 
in denominations as low as only $1. 

These figures indicate how far reaching this system extends, in all the 
minutiae of commercial transactions. 


Single Named Paper Not Acceptable . 


I may here also remark that under the banking system of no other 
country in the world, where credit forms a basis of currency, is single name 
paper acceptable to banks of issue, while on the other hand double name, 
self-liquidating trade paper is universally required, and the Bank of France 
requires at least three names. 

Here I would like to touch briefly on the subject of Bank Acceptances, 
mentioned in your resolutions. 

If our banking laws could be amended to give us even to a partial and 
limited extent the facility of domestic bank acceptances, which have been 
for generations a remarkably efficient and indispensable factor in the beauti- 
fully working European systems, the usefulness of this form of credit exten- 
sion could hardly be exaggerated. Under this system our main commodities 
—cotton, grain and the like—could be held in storage and marketed grad- 
ually, financed in a simple and expedient manner in the meantime by bank 
acceptances drawn against the same, secured by the commodities mentioned, 
with ample margins and insurance, preventing the forced sale of such com- 
modities, with demoralization of prices at unfavorable seasons. This would 
obtain for the communities, which produced them, better average prices and 
more prosperous conditions, thereby safeguarding all commercial credits 


and obtaining general and complete liquidation of debts with the movement 
of commodities to market. 
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It is impracticable at present for the banks in the great money centers 
to extend direct credit to the innumerable small borrowers needing help. 
They ean only extend credit to the country banks for re-loaning, but this 
does not go far enough, as the smaller banks are limited to the loan of their 
own funds, and in their borrowing, and soon become over-extended and 
cannot make any more loans; but if without tying up their owns funds they 
could give validity to self-liquidating paper of this kind, by accepting it, 
charging a small commission for this service, such bank acceptances could 
be used in various ways in liquidation of debts. 


Points Out Some of the Advantages 


The acceptances of the stronger institutions would find a ready market 
at low rates in the open money markets and the remainder would be absorbed 
by banks familiar with the credit standing of the acceptor, and in various 
channels nearer home. In the last resort, the small country merchant with 
a draft secured by cotton or grain, for instance, and with the acceptance of 
his local bank—no matter how small either he or the accepting bank might 
be, or how local their eredit—would have something which he could use to 
liquidate his debt to the manufacturer or wholesaler, who would be thus 
secured and in a position to realize funds immediately for their own needs, 
through their ability to discount such acceptances readily with their en- 
dorsement, at lowest rates. 

This would certainly be preferable to carrying open accounts of unknown 
values, which could only be collected by forcing the sale of products at ruin- 
ous prices, or perhaps not collected at all. Banks with whom these accept- 
ances were rediscounted could in turn rediscount them as needed with the 
Federal Reserve banks, and the result would be that commercial credits 
would be liquidated by bank credits, and bank credits liquidated automatic- 
ally by the movement of commodities to market. By the use of this machin- 
ery the open money markets and all the banking organizations of the 
country would be made practically available, in support of crop movements 
and trade expansion. The country’s volume of currency and credit would 
expand and contract automatically and naturally, and general equilibrium 
would be maintained. 


Suggestions Have Stood the Test of Time 


In a country of such vast distances as ours, bank acceptances would 
furthermore be as useful as they are in our commerce with foreign countries. 
Merchants transacting business across the continent would be relieved of 
the burdens of tedious credit investigations if their customers, whose credit 
is local but firmly established at home, could purchase goods under letters 
of credit guaranteeing the acceptance of their home banks. 

If any of these suggestions seem to you theoretical or impracticable, 
investigation, I hope, will convince you that these methods are standard and 
have stood the test of time with convincing results all over the world, espe- 
cially in the great nations of Europe. 
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In the discussion of these instruments of credit, and the manifold ad- 
vantages obtainable under our new banking laws and the improved eredit 
system, it is well for us to seriously realize at this juncture, however, that 
no laws or systems, or anything else, will avail anything to relieve us from 
the penalties and consequences of rash and foolish extensions of credit. 


Draws a Picture of an Ideal System 


In conclusion, if you will permit me to indulge my imagination, I will 
picture briefly my conception of a system and condition not impossible in 
the future. 

Imagine a country of vast area, wealth and population, unlimited pro- 
ductiveness and every variety of climate, industry and natural resources— 
a country bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on the East, the Pacific on the 
West, and the Gulf of Mexico on the South, and situated as no other country 
of the world is or ever was, for unrestricted commerce to and from its shores; 
a country whose Constitution is a Magna Charta of individual liberty and 
political freedom; a country of enlightened thought, progressive and supe- 
rior average population; a country whose agricultural products alone are 
of an estimated annual value of in the neighborhood of Ten Billions of 
Dollars, or more than the aggregate of the gold reserves of all the great 
nations combined; a country whose banking power, on Government esti- 
mates, is in excess of Twenty-five Billions of Dollars; a country having a 
stock of gold, as a foundation for its credit operations, or over Two Billions 
of Dollars, or very much more than any other two great nations combined 
ever had, at any time; a country with its vast and growing volume of 
self-liquidating trade credits vitalized and made live capital in the form 
of bills of exchange, circulating and available for practical purposes, as an 
auxiliary currency in lieu of money. 


Possibilities Under a Proper System 


Imagine immense volumes of prime commercial credits, representing the 
liquidation of domestic and foreign commerce, transformed by the accept- 
ance of powerful banking institutions into standardized credit instruments 
having a ready market in any country in the world. Imagine great discount 
markets, representing the combined wealth of the Nation, silently, swiftly 
and surely absorbing such bills, coming from all parts of the world. Imagine 
a Federal Reserve Banking System controlled by the Government and 
backed by the resources of the Nation, prepared to instantly convert com- 
mercial credits into circulating currency, to meet any requirement or emer- 
gency. Imagine a maximum of efficiency and economy and a minimum of 
dead capital, loss and expense, in commercial operations. 

Imagine a vast reservoir of available credit arising from such a system, 
for the development of our own resources, the extension of our foreign 
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commerce and the development of other countries needing our aid. Imagine 
the increase in our population and wealth under these conditions. Imagine 
the tremendous potentiality of the Federal Reserve Bank System in regulat- 
ing money rates, international exchanges and the outflow and inflow of 
gold. Imagine a country with scientific and economic methods of agri- 
cultural diversification, conservation of soil, timber and other resources, 
of scientific and well regulated production and distribution, of great indus- 
trial, manufacturing and transportation organizations, adequately financed, 
well regulated and with Governmental co-operation. Is this a day dream? 
NO! It is merely the result of the combination of our natural advantages 
with the scientific systems employed for generations in other countries. 


Some Difficulties Will Be Encountered 


I realize the difficulties in bringing-all these things about. As in the 
renovation of our banking system, there will be inertia, indifference, lack 
of comprehension and of confidence. There will be ancient prejudice, 
strongly entrenched. It is hard to give general popularity to radical and 
upsetting innovations. Undoubtedly many concerns of strong capitaliza- 
tion, high credit and the ability to borrow on their plain paper at low rates, 
will prefer to continue doing business the old way. Some will be afraid 
of losing their customers, others will hope to gain customers from making 
such innovations. It is hardly likely that at the outset the idea of redis- 
counting their receivables will find favor with many of those whose habits 
of thought and reasoning, formed under present credit standards, might 
arouse apprehensions that this would unfavorably affect their credit. 

Many difficulties will be encountered and progress can only be accom- 
plished by education and concerted action. It will require the steady press- 
ing of the seal upon the wax to mold public opinion. The initiative must 
be taken primarily by those selling the goods and extending the credit. 
Bankers can render strong assistance by following the lead of the Federal 
Reserve banks, giving preferential rates to double name trade papers over 
single name paper. Banker’s bills will naturally commend still lower rates, 
gauged by the strength of the accepting institution. 

If you do not believe the thing can be accomplished, take for your motto 
‘“What mortal man hath done, mortal man may do.’’ If I shall never see 
the realization of. the picture I shall always work for it. | 


Sees Great Future in Store for Nation 


I believe as a nation we are standing on the threshold of great oppor- 
tunities, and have abiding faith we will prove equal to the occasion. Noth- 
ing is requisite but better organization and improved methods to make 
this great country of ours in time the greatest creditor nation in the world. 






‘*Heir to all the ages 
And foremost in the files of time.”’ 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE A SIGN OF 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


BY JOHN CLAUSEN 


Menager Foreign Department, the Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 


HE PROGRESSIVE industrialization of the United 

States of America, and the wonderful growth of its people, have 

caused on the one hand increasing imports of commercial prod- 

ucts and on,the other steadily growing exports of industrial 

material as well as foodstuffs, with the gratifying results that this country 
in a large measure shares in the world’s commerce. 

From the wave of interest in trade expansions with foreign countries it. 
is very apparent that our energies in that direction have received a great 
impetus in consequence of the war in which Europe is so unhappily involved. 
We are on the threshold of a new era in international relations and realizing 
that an increased foreign trade is a vital and necessary element in our pros- 
perity at home, the wide-awake and erudite business man will grasp the 
opportunity and in coping with the present situation wisely prepare his 
machinery to forcibly enter the boom in the world-wide trade wiich is 
bound to be experienced in the years that are to come. 


Foreign Opportunities Are Alluring 


Conditions are now peculiarly set for our merchants to increase their 
business with foreign countries and, while it is fully appreciated that much 
‘of the trade which the rest of the world transacts with us at present is being 
diverted under compulsion, it behooves us to take what steps we can to 
establish intimate and satisfactory relations with these new customers that 
will assure continued trading even after our European contemporaries again 
enter the field of competition. 

This, however, may be found difficult in that we have almost entirely 
neglected to provide avenues and means of international distribution, and 
while among the commercial communities there seems a full recognition of 
the very great opportunities which are offered at present for pushing our 
trade, the financial difficulties, inadequate transportation facilities and the 
lack of comprehensive knowledge of requirements covering conditions of 
foreign markets everywhere stares us in the face. 
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The need for foreign outlets has not been a mooted question up to the 
present and the requirements of the home trade have absorbed the attention 
of the American manufacturer, with the result that inquiries from abroad 
received but casual attention. In recent years, however, there has devel- 
oped a special demand of the export business to establish direct communi- 
cations between the producer and the foreign consumer and since that time 
the subject has received more and more consideration. If we wish to com- 
pass international trade we must be prepared to meet the needs of foreign 


markets which necessarily require studies along individual and competitive 
lines. 


Some of the Obstacles Now Impeding Us 


So far as the prosperity arising out of war orders is concerned, that is 
something of an ephemeral nature, but nevertheless, it serves to supplement 
and greatly increase the prosperity arising from the natural and ordinary 
progress of development. In the field of foreign trade there will be many 
articles. which we cannot supply in competition with Europe, while on the 
other hand, by reason of our natural resources, geographical position and 
propinquity to certain markets, there will be much we can advantageously 
produce and so create a vast and favorable commerce—always bearing in 
mind that the psychology of getting and holding business depends largely 
on personality, character and efficiency. 

It may be proper to consider at this point the principal obstacles which 
now impede the free flow of trade: 

First—American exports are in general carried by foreign owned vessels. 

Second—American tradings—sales and purchases—are financed through 
foreign banks, and enormous toll annually paid them for such accommo- 
dations. 

Third—Oversea credit information, indispensable to intelligent promo- 
tion of foreign trade, is largely sought through foreign banking channels. 

Fourth—Only men of broad experience will be able to suecessfully secure 
foreign trade and influence business opportunities in that direction. 

Taking the above factors into account there is no doubt that—before 
commerce can resume its normal course—these problems must be seriously 
taken under advisement. 


Lack of Shipping Facilities a Handicap 


It is a well recognized fact that the American merchant has been at a 
disadvantage in regard to shipping facilities which has proven a great han- 
dicap in building and picking up the trade now being neglected by our 
contemporaries in the old world. Our trade problems depend greatly on 
transportation, upon which profitable and useful commerce so much relies. 
We need a merchant fleet of the largest size and of the latest appointments. 
The sentiments of our President when he acclaimed that ‘‘If private capital 
cannot soon enter upon the venture of establishing these physical means 
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of communication, the Government must undertake to do so’’ expresses a 
belief that such a measure would prove of immediate relief in remedying the 
present situation. ' , 

While land transportation has engaged our first attention and been devel- 
oped to a high degree of profitable efficiency, private capital has concerned 
itself but very little with ocean transportation, with the result that foreign 
ships have been carrying our sea freights. Necessarily, they have derived 
enormous profit therefrom and, incidentally, routed the trend of the trade 
to flow into the channels most beneficial to their own interests. 


Unsatisfactory in Even Normal Times 


The situation relating to trade carrying facilities was far from satis- 
factory even in normal times, and our commercial expansion depended 
largely upon transportation offered by foreign carriers, which made it 
immeasurably more difficult after the European war was declared. 

Obviously, a building up of business activity is not to be expected until 
the usual channels of trade are opened and the many financial menaces 
removed. 

Just as conditions differ in the various sections of the United States so 
do we find a great diversity in systems and methods of operation in foreign 
countries. It becomes necessary for us to study these essential requirements - 
in seeking adequate channels for expansion of our import and export trade 
and then arrange for the corresponding financial support to establish bank- 


ing connections in caring for and promoting our business and financial 
interests. 


Tendency to Enlarge Our Banking Scope 


We are all aware that there is an undoubted tendency on the part of our 
commercial element in an endeavor to enlarge the scope of functions per- 
formed by banks. It is possible that the conservatism natural and proper 
to bankers leads them to view such progressiveness too critically, but just 
as the conception of a banker’s function has been vastly widened since the 
days of old, so the process will continue in the days that are to come. Devel- 
opments of this kind are healthy, and wise men will not be disposed to 
obstruct them. 


Must Become a World Banker 


A nation that would prosper in international trade must first become a 
world banker—the wealth and power of this country entitles it to a position 
of leadership in every market. It is opined that we cannot successfully 
develop our foreign relations so long as it is necessary to operate through 
banking institutions of competing countries, and while the Federal Reserve 
Act provides for the establishment of branches by member banks in foreign 
countries, it is felt that few banks care to assume the risk separately. 
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Jointly owned banks would appear to best serve the requirements of the 
country as a whole. Co-operation thrives best where action through asso- 
ciation is legally possible and practically safe. 




































Federal Reserve Will Aid Materially 


The new bank act is essentially intended—as a commercial banking 
system—to assist in the financing of our internal and external trade and 
provide a market for commercial acceptances based upon the importation 
and exportation of goods—at the same time create a basic condition of 
automatic registration of such operations, which is a very vital feature to 
prevent over-extension of credit. In the ease of time bills of exchange, 
drawn on and accepted by banks or bankers of high standing, there is 
practical uniformity of security—which cannot be claimed for ‘‘commer- 
cial paper’’ with which the financial markets here are supplied, the strength 
of such obligations depending upon the standing of miscellaneous commer- 
cial interests. 

While we cannot hope to see the New York or San Francisco bill of 
exchange take the place of the so well and favorably known bills on Lon- 
don, Hamburg or Paris, recent events and dislocation of the financial 
structure in Europe have at last brought the possibility before the commer- 
cial world and tended to bring within our reach the power of competing on 
terms of equality with our European contemporaries. 


Bank Acceptances a Big Factor 


The power of a bank to accept a draft or bill of exchange enables it to 
make use of and to sell for a consideration its credit, and so lend, for legiti- 
mate use in trade, vast sums without depleting its reserve or impairing its 
capability in making additional loans and advances to its clients. 

Whereas the act permits member banks to accept bills of exchange, 
they are not at present authorized to extend such facilities to clients for 
the acceptance of drafts covering domestic transactions, although the New 
York Banking Law gives permission to state banks and trust companies of 
extending these facilities for both foreign and domestic transactions. This 
is likewise the ease in Maryland, Utah, Vermont and Texas—the latter 
restricted to foreign acceptances only—but the laws of other states carry 
no provision for banks extending to their customers the use of its credit in 
the development of commercial relations, and it would seem apparent that 
state bank legislation throughout the United States be amended to har- 
moniously conform to the new and better system. 


How the System Will Work Out 





A merchant, for instance, instead of borrowing cash on a note from his 
banker, may arrange—for a stipulated commission charge—to use the bank’s 
credit for a certain length of time and a given amount. To make use of 
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such facilities a time-draft may be issued against the bank, which in turn 
gives the required acceptance. After this requisite has been secured the 
merchant is in position to either use the bill of exchange in the settlement 
of his trade obligations or sell same through a bill broker in the open market 
and so obtain available cash. The small merchant’s paper—endorsed by 
his bank—is as acceptable as that of the largest merchant or corporation, 
backed as it is by security of the bank and therefore readily discountable 
by virtue of its high intrinsic security as the most liquid form of investment. 


World’s Commerce Financed on Exchange Bills 


The world’s commerce is almost in its entirety financed by bills of 
exchange, which in turn act as an index to the value of money. Increased 
trade—both domestic and foreign—very logically brings about a corre- 
sponding demand for eredit, and while it may be comparatively easy to 
ereate credit, it is often a difficult matter to protect it, which—economically 
claimed—ean only be done by maintaining an adequate amount of gold. 

The Federal Reserve Bank, with its holding of ‘‘ gold and lawful money,’’ 
ean, for this reason, very effectively find employment of its resources in 
fostering and rendering assistance in the financing of our trade, as also in 
the creation of a broader market in foreign centers for the American bank 
eredit, and especially in the recognition of the United States dollar 
acceptance. 


Value of a Ready Discount Market 


The matter of a ready discount market—comparing favorably with pre- 
vailing conditions in principal centers abroad—is worthy of very serious 
consideration, and while the feature of discount and rediscount provided for 
in the Federal Reserve Act may, in the main, be regarded as in the nature 
of a safety measure, it is hoped that as a principal aid to a more liberal 
system of financing our domestic and foreign trade, the American market 
may effectively adjust its rates to conform with those prevailing in other 
financial centers of the world. 

Of course, the value of money apart from the question of whether the 
open market rate of discount is slightly under or over the Federal Reserve 
Bank rate, will be governed by the strength of that institution, and the 
prospect of a demand upon its stock of gold reserve, as is the case with our 
British friends and their relations with the Bank of England. 


Low Discount Rates Incentive to Trade Revival 


Single name paper will not create a discount market as we find in 
London, Paris and Germany, where the fluctuations of rates so largely 
depend on the demand for and supply of marketable bills of exchange, 
which owe their origin to trade transactions as balanced against the de- 
mand for and supply of money. Low discount rates are an incentive to the 
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revival of trade, and advancing rates in turn act as a natural check on 
trade and produce a gradual increase or decrease in the demand for money. 

While these conditions are symptoms in governing the discount rates in 
Europe, our ‘‘eall loan’’ rate as quoted in our Eastern markets only has 
an indirect relation to trade conditions, and registers mainly the specula- 
tive demand for stocks. 


Much Depends on Efficiency of Our Banking 


On the efficiency of the Federal Reserve Act must depend to a large 
extent the prospects of a great and favorable change in the international 
position of the United States which will now enter into the competitive 
field of operations of other great financial nations. 

While individual opportunities are even now offering themselves to our 
enterprising business men, the general prosperity of foreign trade expan- 
sions can only be guaranteed by a ready co-operation of all elements in our 
national and commercial strength. 

Our attention is daily called to the scarcity of available young men 
who in a competent and honorable manner are qualified to occupy positions 
of trust and responsibility. To meet this erying demand of the commercial 
world, too little importance is given to the necessity of finding a common 
ground on which the business man and the educator can meet and solve 
the great problem for a better co-operation in the national movement of 
fostering trade relations. In this period of our civilized development, we 
must not only be impressed with the thought for betterment, but with the 
material means to engender that thought into practical application and 
effect, and, consequently, every encouragement should be afforded the 
matter of providing for the establishment of schools of commerce to pursue 
a regular study of commercial, intellectual and cultural relations between 
the various peoples of the world, keeping pace with the corresponding com- 
mercial and political developments. 


Appointment of Foreign Agents Important 


If we accept the assertion of the Sage Foundation, that only five per- 
centum of the males in the United States are prepared by definite educa- 
tion for their occupations in life, it is readily conceived that our present 
courses of early studies are wholly inadequate to meet the need of our 
young element, who in such a large percentage plan for a commercial career. 
It would seem that the first forward step to devise effective courses of 
study and developed methods of commercial attainments, would be to 
unite the educational agencies in promoting the move of specialization in 
instructions for the most direct preparatory training. 

A young man with a theoretical commercial training and the additional 
linguistic attainments brought about by such a course, would assuredly 
prove of infinitely more value to his employer in many fields than one who 
lacks such qualifications. 
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This leads to the question of greater importance to our captains of in- 
dustry—the appointment of agents. It is not sufficient that the representa- 
tive be well connected and of good financial standing,” but above all it ‘is 
essential that he have a thorough knowledge, both technical and practical, 
of the negotiations which he proposes. 

The BEST man in a business concern is the only RIGHT one to influence 
trade opportunities such as have been suddenly offered to us by the mis- 
fortune of the great industrial nations of the world, and if our business 
leaders wish reciprocal trade they must therefore not send representatives 
with only slight knowledge or ethics in business, but rather men of the 
broadest experience, able to cope with the problems’ presented. 


Prosperity Depends Upon Individual Success 


Success in any one line or for any one man means prosperity for sev- 
eral others, and it is therefore not so essential that every merchant or man- 
ufacturer here should engage in the foreign trade, as long as those who do 
not are willing to afford their moral support in a move which ultimately 
will redound to the benefit of all. 

A combination of circumstances and forces — economic, political and 
moral—is bringing us each day to a fuller realization of the part we are 
ealled upon to play in giving to the world an example of the possibility 
and practicability of international co-operation. 


This Country Is Entering International Arena 


As the United States of America enters into the international arena it 
becomes more and more apparent that national solidarity should be care- 
fully built up and consistently nourished. Our country is larger than any 
national unit which has ever taken a world’s part in history. It appears 
to me that our problems will consequently be greater and that they will 
require a sounder and more consistent study than it has been necessary to 
devote to our problems during the rich days of our youthful and almost 
boundless development. When the United States face the markets of the 
world there should not be a western or eastern point of view to be met by 
our foreign customers. We should be united, not merely in our loyalty to 


the flag, but in the intelligent understanding of all the fundamentals of our 
business and economic life. 


Depend Upon Development in Organization 


May I affirm, in conclusion, that in the matter of our foreign trade ex- 
pansion the measure of success will largely depend upon our ability to 
organize in meeting the strong competition of our European friends, and 
if we are to become the financial center of the world we must prepare our- 
selves to retain the advantages attached therewith, as well as all its respon- 
sibilities and obligations. 





























AMERICA’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


BY HENRY CLEWS, Ph. D., LL. D. 


(From the Magazine of Wall Street) 


CCORDIN G to the Statesmen’s Year Book, Great Britain’s for- 
eign trade, imports and exports, amounted to $8,020,000,000 in 
1913, the year before the war. In the same year the foreign trade 
of Germany aggregated $5,145,000,000; of the United States, 
$4,035,000,000, and of France, $3,050,000,000. The United States thus came 
third in total and had a little more than half the amount of Great Britain. 
This latter divergence was due to our imports being relatively small, our 
exports making a particularly satisfactory showing. Great Britain’s exports 
were $3,175,000,000 in 1913; Germany’s $2,475,000,000: the United States’s, 
$2,225,000,000, and France’s, $1,900,000,000. Had we been larger buyers of 
foreign products we should have pressed Germany closely for second place 
in the world’s trade, because large imports invariably facilitate large exports, 
and a restraint upon one side of foreign commerce invariably acts unfavor- 
ably upon the other. Such were the facts before the war. 


What Is in Store After the War? 


But what we are asking at the moment is what is to be expected after 
the war, bearing in mind that any answer can only be based upon conditions 
as they appear today. Whichever side wins, the foreign commerce of the 
world is bound to encounter great changes. If the Allies win, every effort 
will be made to prevent Germany regaining the possession of second place, 
which she securely held before the war,and which she, unfortunately for her- 
self, imperilled by permitting that deplorable cataclysm. So far as Ger- 
many is concerned, the war temporarily suspended her five billions of foreign 
commerce and forced out of employment over 3,000,000 tons of shipping. 


Economic War Seems Inevitable 


Germany will of course make a desperate struggle to regain this loss; in 








faet, when peace comes, the world must face the bitterest economic war ever 
experienced. German science and German organization, plus German aid, 
will undoubtedly make heroic efforts to dislodge those who have captured 
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her trade during the war. Her capacities in these respects must not be under- 
rated, even though she be handicapped by impaired economic and financial 
conditions, by high prices, high wages, scarcity of skilled labor, loss of export 
trade, high taxes, foreign prejudice, ete. Moreover, when peace comes, it is 
highly probable that a series of hostile tariffs will be imposed, calculated to 
restrain German trade and stimulate that of her allied enemies. These are 
only some of the difficulties against which Germany will have to contend 
after the war, and it will be some years before such obstacles can be effect- 
ually overcome. 


Great Britain’s Plans to Retain Her Markets 


Meanwhile, what will Great Britain be doing? Already she is making 
active plans for permanent retention of markets captured from Germany. 
The war will shake Great Britain out of the easy, self-confident spirit which 
she has long displayed in her foreign trade. Already she is carefully study- 
ing German methods, and Germany will almost certainly be temporarily shut 
out from one of her best markets—the British Empire—by a hostile tariff. 
British shipping and British finance may also be expected to discriminate 
very positively in favor of their own nationality. 

Great Britain is essentially a great trading nation as well as a great manu- 
facturing nation. She controls nearly one-quarter of the world’s population 
and territory, and owns nearly one-half of the world’s ocean tonnage. Being 
an island with singular geographical limitations, she is unable to raise more 
than one-quarter of her necessary food, and is consequently, obliged to buy 
her heavy imports with the product of her factories. Add to these condi- 
tions her remarkable colonizing abilities and her genius for governing 
dependent peoples, and we have a few of the principal reasons for the mar- 
velous growth and development of the British Empire which Germany 
endeavored to emulate and break; but which, by a strange irony of fate, is 
likely to be more firmly welded together than ever before. Furthermore, 
Great Brifain is being less hurt in every way by the war than any of the 
other belligerents ; so that when peace comes she will naturally be the quick- 
est of all the belligerents to rebound. 


The United States Must Be Aggressive 


Now as to the United States, whose future in foreign trade could not be 
fairly estimated until we had somewhat measured the abilities of our chief 
competitors, Great Britain and Germany. It is quite evident that a big 
struggle is coming for foreign markets; that Great Britain and the United 
States will gain largely from the war, and that Germany will be seriously 
handicapped for some years to come. After the war, reconstruction will be 
intensely active in the devastated districts, and many orders on this account 
will come to the United States. For our steel products and mechanical appli- 
ances of all sorts there will be an urgent demand; though there is serious 
danger that the inflated prices at home may shut us out of foreign markets 
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and enable Germany to more quickly recover much lost ground. Great 
Britain will also be prepared to satisfy European demands; hence the perma- 
nence of our hold on some of these markets remains to be demonstrated. 
There are other markets, however, more tempting and less transient, so 
far as we are concerned. South America, China, Japan, and even India 
and the Far East offer unlimited opportunities to American manufacturers, 
exporters, financiers and investors. One good effect of the war will be to 
compel us to take broader views of the world and to prevent us from being 
too self-centered ; for this will be a very different world after the war, and 
whether we like or not, the United States will be forced into more inti- 
mate relations with all the great nations of the earth. 


Our Great Opportunity Growing Out of the War 


Our own particular losses in the war have been chiefly those resulting 
from the violent derangement of our foreign trade. There were heavy losses 
on the import side of the account, which were fortunately more than com- 
pensated for by profits on the export side. What we have really gained by 
the war cannot yet be accurately gauged, either as to permanence or im- 
portance. Hitherto our greatest advantages have been in opportunities 
offered rather than in things actually accomplished. We have not always 
availed ourselves of new opportunities, but now the doors of opportunity 
have again been flung wide open, with the probability of remaining open; 
and the United States, without doubt, is on the threshold of great commer- 
cial expansion abroad. 

This country is increasing its output of manufactures at a much higher 
ratio than growth of population, while its growth in agriculture barely 
keeps pace with home demands. It is within the realms of certainty that 
exports of manufactures will increase enormously during the present gen- 
eration, while our exports of farm products may practically cease. Surplus 
products from our mills must find foreign buyers, to gain which we will be 
obliged to meet foreign competition, selling at prices, terms, quality, style, 
ete., that will command a preference for American products. 


Foreign Markets Are Not Easily Won 


It would be folly for us to expect that these foreign markets will be easily 
won. In all probability a fierce struggle for supremacy in this respect will 
follow after the war, particularly on the part of Germany. Much of her 
foreign commerce will be temporarily lost, and she will be seriously handi- 
capped in its recovery by financial, commercial and even human exhaustion. 
Nevertheless, she will make a supreme struggle for recovery, and will un- 
doubtedly rally more vigorously and effectively than her enemies are dis- 
posed to expect. Great Britain has also suffered in her foreign trade, but 
relatively much less than any of the belligerents, because of her ability to 


keep open the world’s highways for herself and friends, while closing them 
for her enemies. 
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When the war ends Great Britain will undoubtedly recover more quickly 
and be a larger gainer by the war than any of the belligerents. With her 
Empire probably more firmly welded as a unit than before, with the world 
presumably free from war for a long period thereafter, with her people 
strengthened, sobered and energized by adversity, with her territory un- 
devastated, she will be more free than ever to pursue her policy of world- 
wide development and peaceful conquest. 


England Is Our Great Commercial Rival 


Our chief commercial rival will undoubtedly be Great Britain, but in 
this there should be stimulus without danger so long as the spirit of fair- 
ness and freedom possesses both nations in their intercourse and provided 
always that both nations preserve the willingness to reason out all differ- 
ences of opinion and interest, as for the last hundred years. The greatest 
difficulty on our part will come in the unreadiness of American manufac- 
turers to meet the requirements of foreign markets, which hitherto they 
have been undisposed often to cultivate as a permanency, preferring the 
profits and ease of the home market. Evidently their viewpoint is chang- 
ing, as illustrated by the intense interest displayed by many of our pro- 
gressive business organizations in export trade. Slowly but surely it is 
being recognized that if we wish to sell our products abroad we must be pre- 
pared to buy freely in return, and that excessive tariffs check exports as 
well as imports; or, in other words, we must avoid shutting ourselves in 
while endeavoring to shut others out. 


Manufacturer, Banker and Investor Must Co-operate 


Our new banking system facilitates the placing of foreign loans, for 
it is now realized that trade follows the loan; also that if we wish to sell 
to foreign countries we must invest in their development and give them 
eredit more freely than in the past. The American manufacturer requires 
the aid of the American banker, who in turn must interest the American 
investor, without whose support any permanent winning of foreign markets 
will be impossible. American labor leaders must also learn to appreciate 
the necessity of taking larger views of business and economic conditions, 
assuming that labor desires to find larger fields of employment and does not 
wish to drive capital out of the export business to its own detriment. 

In its present state our foreign trade, though enormous in bulk, is too 
abnormal or one-sided to be really satisfactory. When the war ends, read- 
justment to a peace basis will-be necessary; but a return to former condi- 
tions need not be expected. Should inflation put this country upon a high 
price level, the necessary readjustment will be all the more awkward and 
difficult. 

Great Britain, Germany and France are almost sure to be upon a lower 
cost basis after the war than ourselves. For a time France and Belgium will 
be actively occupied in reconstruction, but both Great Britain and Germany 
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will again engage in fierce competition for foreign markets, and unless we 
are prepared to meet this competition we must expect to lose a very con- 
siderable percentage of the advantages gained recently in foreign markets. 
It may be that wages in Europe will be higher than expected, or that Europe 
will not be able to match some of the articles made in the United States, 
these being problems that must be worked out in the future. 


Navy and Mercantile Marine Is Greatly Needed 


But there is much for us Americans to do in order to prepare ourselves 
for the great destiny that awaits us. We should have not only a large navy 
for defense, but we should, and imperatively must, build up a large mer- 
cantile marine, otherwise we shall work at a vast disadvantage in our efforts 
to capture the world’s markets and attain a world-wide supremacy in finance. 
A large American merchant marine would, for instance, save immense ship- 
ping charges now paid to foreign ship owners. 

We have made a step in the right direction in the establishment of the 
$50,000,000 International Corporation, whose object is to get us more inti- 
mately acquainted with other nations, to find out their wants, to learn what 
they have to sell us, and establish amicable and profitable relations of com- 
merece and trade with the entire world, but especially the republics to the 
south of us, the great and growing nations of South and Central America. 

The Pan-American Scientific Congress held recently in Washington was 
another forward step. It showed the world that we intend to be more and 
more united with the Latin American countries, both politically and com- 
mercially, and while each jealously guards is own sovereignty, all should 
cultivate friendship and amity in their intercourse, for we republics of 
North and South America belong to the same family of nations, who believe 
in political and individual liberty under similar forms of government. Our 
interests are identical and we must pull together. Thus the Monroe Doc- 
trine should be maintained in the interest of all. The announcement by the 
Pan-American Conference of the mutual interdependence which subsists 
between ourselves and the republics of South Ameriea is a notable achieve- 
ment and will make for closer relations in the near future. 


Defines the Meaning of ‘‘Real Prosperity’’ 


In closing, I wish to emphasize one supreme fact: Successful trade must 
always prove of mutual benefit or it cannot last. Europe’s losses and mis- 
fortunes cannot permanently be our gain. The more impoverished Great 
Britain, Germany and France become, the less able will they be to buy from 
us and the less we buy from them the less we can sell. As in domestic trade, 
so in foreign, real prosperity lies in as abundant and free an interchange 
of products as possible. Thus we will take our rightful place in the fore- 
front of the great industrial nations, and perchance attain to the headship, 
the leadership, the supremacy of the markets of the world. 
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BUILDING AND BUSINESS 


BY F. W. FITZPATRICK’ 


Consulting Architect 


HE TW O functions named in my heading are rightfully very 
closely related. Indeed they are twins, yet they are far from 
always being complementary. Many businesses are not prop- 
erly or at all builded, and much building has no business exist- 

ing and much more is builded in a most unbusinesslike manner. 

Eschewing paradoxes, metaphors and such, I want to use this space at 
my disposal in an intimate chat, a wee sermonette, to business men about 
building. It’s the subject I know most about, little as that most may be; 
and, at least, after spending thirty odd years delving into all its phases 
it may be conceded that I am fairly intimate with it. 

We'll start right out by shying a brick at the business men—just by 
way of promoting good feeling—and aver that not one out of ten men goes 
at the building problem the right way, or even at all intelligently. If one 
feels ill he’ll go to the doctor, describe his symptoms and let the medico 
prescribe, operate, or otherwise torment one as he sees fit. One doesn’t go 
to a doctor and tell him he must compound such and such poisons or cut 
out such and such alleged superfluous organs. 

But when one feels the ungovernable prompting to build he straight- 
way becomes an omniscient expert, judge, jury and all and knows just what 
he wants to build, how it’s to be done, how much it will cost and all about 
it, e’en though that particular one has never seen the inside of a brick 
and doesn’t know the difference ‘twixt a blueprint and a piece of soie 
moirée. He becomes an expert over night by some occult, sublimal 
dispensation. 

He’s not altogether blameworthy, however. Supposing he does consult 
his architect, as one does a doctor, the chances are barely one in six that 
he’ll get really expert advice. In the first place even the architects who 
are artistic and can build not only attractive but sound and lasting struc- 
tures, are rarely business experts, shrewd observers whose opinions are 
worth a rap as to the kind of building that will pay best in this or that 
locality, the likelihood of change in a commercial center or the probable 
continuity of the tennancy in such a building. And yet those and a dozen 
other considerations are of the utmost importance in the very first step in 
the preliminaries to building. 
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Architects should be keen in all that but they are not. The extent of 
their expertness—I’m writing of the average architect—is to prepare very 
catchy sketches accompanied by a beautifully typewritten and formidable 
array of figures that seductively sets forth the cost of that building as being 
a mere bagatelle, while its long list of offices are going to bring in a really 
princely rental that will leave—after deducting the cost of a few tons of 
coal, taxes, a janitor and one one-thousandth per cent for repairs and inci- 
dentals—a net profit of at least thirty-one and one-eighth per cent per 
annum, plus all of which the aforesaid average architect will rent a whole 
floor of that building himself, for one year! 


Selection of an Architect is Important 


Then, again, our average architect is so blamed afraid of losing a job, 
so fearful that that prospective client will slip out of his fingers into those 
of his dear brethren and confréres who are laying for that client just out- 
side No. 1’s door, that he’ll agree, and with astounding alacrity, to build 
anything anywhere. Should the client propose building a swell chicken 
coop there where a great bank should be located, the average architect will 
swear by his halidom that the chicken coop is just the thing. The business 
man soon senses that insincerity and feels that insofar as those preliminaries 
are concerned, at least, he can get no real help there so proceeds to direct 
what and how his architect shall build. Look about you, my friend, the 
Business Man, and note the results of the combination of anxious architecis 
and all-wise clients. Are there as many as three buildings among all the 
structures in your vicinity that are not palpably, patently and glaringly 
bungled contraptions? 

Let us digress a moment from actual building and consider the selection 
of an architect, since we have touched upon the subject, and it is of the 
greatest importance to building anyway. How is the deed generally done? 
Ordinarily the process is neither admirable nor even in accord with the 
very first principles of Business. Why do you favor Architect Smith’ 
Because, forsooth, he plays a good game of golf, you see him much at thé 
club and he’s a jolly good fellow, yes his stories are superlatively funny 
and, lately, since you’ve had the building bug, he has flattered you by 
telling you some ‘‘exclusive’’ ones. Or do you think seriously of employing 
Architect Jones because he’s your wife’s cousin’s nephew, and has just 
come back from Paree and the bozearts? Or is it Architect Brown because 
he sticks to you like a leech and you feel that it’s the only way to unhook 
him? Give him the job and you’ll but change the grip of a leech to that of 
an octopus. 


Competition Among Numerous Architects 
But behold, perhaps someone suggests that you permit all these and 


other kindly gentlemen to ‘‘compete’’ for your work. Oh, ‘‘Competition,”’ 
that’s the word! You merely describe your wants and state that nothing 
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will be considered that costs to éxecute more than say, $40,000,—your limit. 
You'll receive forty-eight if not fifty-seven bew ilderingly beautiful designs: 
‘*Forty- eight architects came to consult, 
Drawin’ up plans for a splendid result; 
If the old Senator wanted to pay, 
They’d give him art with a eapital A, 
Every style from the Greeks to the Hindoos, 
Dago front porches and Siamese windoos, 
Japanese cupolas fightin’ with Russian, 
Walls Senegambian, Turkish and Prussian; 
Pillars Ionie, 
Eaves Babylonie, 
Doors eut in scallops, resemblin’ a shell; 
Roofs Egyptian, 
Gables caniptian, 
Whole grand effect, when completed, wus—hell.’’ 
And each author will expound his design and its apparent and hidden 
virtues will be extolled to the eleventh heaven. But let ‘em not beguile 
you with soft words and highly colored perspectives. Hie you to a practi- 
eal and experienced builder and he’ll estimate the cost of those architectural 
marvels. The one you like the least but that also costs the least figures out 
to $261,334. And in choral unison with the best architects you'll say 
‘‘Damn competitions anyway !”’ 


Study Buildings Already Constructed. 


The real way? Why, simplest thing in the world. Just use a little com- 
mon sense. Inquire around a bit among the people who HAVE built, go 
and see those buildings, find out if they are satisfactory, producing right 
results, how much more than the architects’ estimates did they cost, how 
many unforeseen extras there were, how many rows with the builders. With 
this information it ought to be easy enough to pick out the local architect 
who does the most satisfactory business—to his clients. Inquire among his 
fellows, the damning of him with faint praise, the particular line of jeal- 
ousy of each toward him will help you in the appraisement of his character. 

Or, if the building is an important one, something for which normally the 
business man would think a competition among the architects was the proper 
caper, turn from that foolish way rather and do the sensible thing. Instead 
of asking half a dozen architects to guess at what you want and work in 
the dark and lie to you like pirates, select one whom you would like to have 
carry on the job for you but invite two or three others—for a reasonable 
fee—to collaborate with him as associated architects. Together and know- 
ing what you want, consulting with you at every turn, the chances are 
infinitely vaster that you’ll get something worth while than you could 
possibly hope for by groping around in the dark via the usual competition 
foolishness. 

In any event and unless your locality is absolutely devoid of archi- 
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tectural talent I would suggest that you employ a local architect or a com- 
bination of local architects. Though I can see many situations where a 
local architect to carry on the work but combined with men of greater 
experience but from other localities would be eminently satisfactory. If 
you go out of town for your architect, someone to whom you give full charge 
of your work, you’ll probably select some big gun with heaps of réputation, 
a large, important man with a big organization and all that sort of thing. 

Your problem, your job is but a small item to him, he’ll barely direct 
how it is to be done, the actual work will be relegated to the regular office 
or machine grind, a subordinate will look after the construction, you 
meet only him, «he big gun and the big reputation are u only to get 
your order, whereas with your local architect you are in touch with him 
always and can cuss him any time of the day or night if things go wrong. 
That alone is worth 2 of the commission. Your work is of importance to 
him, his local pride and the fact that your building will add or detract from 
his reputation will be an incentive for him to do his best. 


Have Local Specialists Work Checked Up 


Consult first with a local specialist, if there’s one, as to the character 
of your proposed building, what its height should be to produce the best 
revenue and best supply the needs of the section. Get started right, select 
your architect and have him with you when discussing with the specialist 
or Building Manager of experience. Then if he, the selected ‘architect, 
though the best you have locally, is not over heavy on experience or perhaps 
is a good practical fellow but a bit lacking in the artistic side, just have 
him couple-up with a specialist in the line of building you are going to 
erect, or have his plans gone over by an expert somewhere else. 

A little auditing of those plans will do no harm and may result in a 
world of good. I’ve known it to effect thousands of dollars of economies 
and produce infinitely better results structurally and artistically, not once 
but hundreds of times. The fact that you intend doing it will keep your 
architect keyed up to doing his very, very best so as to have as few bungles 
against him as possible. 


Simply Affords You a Big Safeguard 


Such auditing is as necessary and desirable as is the auditing of your 
books every once in awhile, or the expert examination of your title to the 
property. It’s a safeguard. Many architects resent it, they feel that it 
is an affront, they’re nearly all bitten by the ego flea and feel that anything 
that even remotely suggests that they are not absolutely infallible is a 
deadly insult. Others, and the best, not only do not rear and plunge but 
actually go and have their plans revised and examined of their own accord, 
feeling that two heads are better than one and that such an independent 
and expert audit is the best assurance that all will be well. The better build- 
ings they produce the better is their reputation, the better pleased will their 
clients be and presto, the more business will there come to them. 
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THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By FRANK M. HUSTON 





Financial Editor of the Chicago Evening Post 


Written for The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


OMESTIC political conditions, pre- 
cipitated by the international situ- 
ation, are outweighing the highly 

favorable industrial developments of this 
country as a financial and business con- 
sideration. With the president appealing 
to Congress to come to the support of his 
international policy, as an evidence that the 
country has confidence in its government, 
it is natural that those making commit- 
ments market-wise or in business should 
proceed with caution. The delicate situa- 
tion created by the controversy with the 
Teutonic powers over the conduct of sub- 
marine warfare necessarily is momentous, 
as it may mean war, if Germany and Aus- 
tria persist in the newly announced policy 
of attacking and sinking merchant ships 
carrying the restricted armament permitted 


by international customs of the past. 


Domestic Politics Necessarily a Factor 


It was to be expected that sooner or 
later in the current year, domestic political 
conditions necessarily would become a stock 
market factor and possibly interfere to 
some extent with the progress under way in 
the business world. But the developments 
of the last few weeks are more weighty 
than ordinary political considerations, and, 


coming at a time when conditions, generally 
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in this country, are abnormal, it is not sur- 
prising that they should bring with them 
to some degree a feeling of hesitancy. 
Industry in the western hemisphere is 
abnormal because of the unusual circum- 
stances of the war and commodity prices 
have risen abnormally because of unusual 
demand, diminished competition and super- 
abundant money and credit. Earnings and 
profits are extraordinarily large as a result 
of abnormal conditions elsewhere. In face 
of these abnormal conditions we would 
scarcely expect to look for a normal move- 
ment in the security markets. It is natural 
that the rewards of abnormal activity, if 
well disposed, and if not dissipated in 
extravagant acquisition of plants and 
equipment at high prices or if not wasted 
in excessive disbursements, will not be lost 
even though conditions revert to normal 


again with the cessation of hostilities. But 


-meantime the greatest danger lies: in the 


direction of excessive circulation and undue 
inflation, two developments that almost in- 


variably presage disaster. 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar Is Shrinking 


At the present time the American dollar 
buys less of most things than at any time 
since the last preceding era of inflation, 


which was during the civil war and in the 
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immediately succeeding years. Obviously 
high prices are looked upon with enthusiasm 
by all persons having things for sale. But 
high prices of such articles as iron, steel 
and copper, lead and zine, chemicals, dye- 
stuffs and drugs and of numerous other 
articles are not so much a measure of pros- 
perity as of the inflation of credit and the 
adversity of our principal customers. 

The dollar of such customers as the rail- 
road corporations, the manufacturer, the 
merchant or the individual consumer, who 
purchases much less of the same articles 
today than it would a year ago, or even 
six months ago. The law of compensation 
holds true of this matter and if enhanced 
values benefit some industries they take 
a harmful toll of others. Excessive prices 
have never in history failed to check devel- 
opments and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they will do so in the present 
instance, even though abnormal conditions 
may defer this reckoning. 


What Bank Statistics Really Show 


Many are apt to conclude from a perusal 
of the statistics of the banks in the coun- 
try that because of the remarkable ascend- 
ancy of deposits over loans, that we are 
prosperous. Aggregate deposits in the na- 
tional banks in 1915 increased $2,160,000,000 
or more than double the $1,010,000,000 in- 
crease in loans. This indicates that the 
capital savings of the people were far ahead 
of the credit expansion. But is it true at 
the present time? 

There are indications, in scattered and 
unofficial bank statistics, of a slight change 
in the trend. Banks in some of the lead- 
ing centers are well loaned up to their 
reserves and deposits are receding. This 
recession in bank deposits should be bene- 
ficial. But here again enters the abnormal 
conditions existing in this country. The 
Federal reserve system has made available 
to us an enormous increase in credit, the 
aggregate of which is difficult to estimate. 
There has come into this country, in con- 
sequence of our enormous foreign trade, a 
large volume of new gold, affording us a 
basis for a very large credit expansion not 
now needed. These two features alone 
should impress upon the business man the 
necessity of exercising more than ordinary 


caution, because of the inability to foresee 
what lies ahead, when more normal condi- 
tions are restored. 

It is pointed out that the entire world is 
engaged in a thrift movement and, in com- 
parisons of earnings of other years, that 
the American people are saving more money 
than they usually do. But there is an 
unequal distribution of earnings. While 
it is true that many Americans have been 
able to swell their bank accounts, even in 
face of increased expenditures, and some 
of them lavish, a very large element of the 
American people are paying for this pros- 
perity in increased costs of living. 

There is one element that is contributing 
much towards strengthening our financial 
position and that is the fact that those 
people, who have profited so much from the 
war orders, and industries dependent upon 
them, have been compelled, by sheer neces- 
sity and danger in travel, to remain at 
home and spend their money here. What 
this item alone amounts to in a single 
year we can only vaguely estimate. These 
estimates consequently vary and probably 
are far out of line. 


Tourist Expenditures Underestimated 


During a visit to New York in the latter 
part of 1914, the writer was favored with 
a rather extended interview with the late 
Norman B. Ream and during the course of 
the discussion of the momentous events of 
the late summer and autumn of that year 
Mr. Ream pointed out that one of the direct 
benefits that would come to this country 
was in the restriction of the expenditur 
of American money in Europe. Mr. Ream 
was a man who analyzed things closely, 
and was not given to making extravagant 
statements or indulging in extravagant 
figures, as those who knew him best will 
testify. 

Mr. Ream at that time expressed the be- 
lief that the tourist expenditures and our 
interest and dividend items, representing 
payments made to European investors, 
were greatly underestimated and placed the 
figures that we would save through the 
developments growing out of the war at 
nearer $750,000,000 than $350,000,000, 
which is the usual outside estimate. 

In view of subsequent developments, 
which, to some extent are otherwise unex- 
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plainable, there is reason to believe that 
Mr. Ream’s estimate may have been approx- 
imately correct. Such a saving added to the 
swing of international commerce in our 
favor—or, to put it another way, with its 
attendant inflow of gold—and the increase 
in available credit afforded us through the 
Federal reserve system, would account in 
a large measure for the enormous expan- 
sion of credit, carried on the books of the 
bank in the form of deposits. 


Bank Deposits an Element of Inflation 


Bank deposits, however, which are de- 
mand liabilities subject to check, are not 
only essentially identical with banknotes, 
but constitute an instrument for the infla- 
tion of credit quite as effective and fully as 
dangerous as the notes. 

The question of inflation of credit and 
the part it is playing in commodity prices 
and formerly played in the security mar- 
kets continues to engage the attention of 
financial observers. If the term is given a 
narrow definition, limiting it solely to is- 
sues of inconvertible paper, it might be con- 
cluded that there is no inflation at this 
time but it is doubtful if such an inter- 
pretation of the present situation is safe 
or sound, and an indication of this may be 
found in recent developments in this coun- 
try. 

Capital in this country is accumulating 
exceedingly rapidly, and in consonance with 
this accumulation there is a corresponding 
increase in the demand for labor and the 
products of labor. The continued strength 
and persistent rise of prices in the invest- 
ment market is one of the best evidences 
of the accumulation of capital and the 
soundness of the present upward movement 
in prices of investment securities. The 
country is now reflecting some of the sub- 
stantial returns from the big war orders 
which have poured into our industrial insti- 
tutions in the last year. 


Wage and Raw Material Trend Upward 


Labor is well-employed and the chief dif- 
ficulty is to obtain a sufficient amount of 
it without an unwise enhancement of the 
wage unit. Ordinarily well-employed labor 
at a high wage is not detrimental to the 
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country, but the chief danger in the present 
situation lies in the fact that while many 
industries are operating and turning out 
products at an abnormal profit, by far a 
larger number are engaged in the ordinary 
pursuits at an increased cost for raw ma- 
terial without a corresponding increase in 
the selling price. In consequence of this 
they must compete with a more profitable 
market for their labor, and this uneven 
competition necessarily curtails the profit 
of those enterprises devoted to the ordi- 
nary business pursuits. The time must nec- 
essarily come when the profits of these con- 
cerns will be curtailed to.an extent that 
will seriously impair their efficiency, if this 
upward tendency in the wage unit and in 
the cost of raw materials continues. 

This is only one of the serious problems 
that confront industrial America. The 
enormous influx of business from abroad 
at abnormal profits is not without its 
shadow. Yet the situation has not devel- 
oped any serious disturbances. Profits that 
have been realized on these war orders 
have been handsome, but in many instances 
they have not come up to expectations for 
the reason that sufficient consideration was 
not given in the original estimates of the 
increased cost of raw material such as 
steel and copper, and increased wages. In 
this situation, as in others, the law of 
averages is a dominant factor. Abnormal 
profits necessarily bring increased cost, not 
in the same ratio, of course, but they are 
pretty well equalized when the business 
risk is considered. 


Capital Is Discriminating 


But the most reassuring feature of the 
situation is the satisfactory trend of the 
bond market, the market to which industry 
of various kinds must turn for its perma- 
nent financing and fresh capital. Much of 
the apprehension that existed in the months 
following the outbreak of the war of in- 
creased cost of capital has has been dispelled 
by subsequent developments. While it is 
true that capital demands a greater return 
to-day than in normal times, and probably 
after the war will command a still greater 
return, yet in this country capital is ac- 
cumulating very rapidly and there is found 
some discrimination against its employ- 
ment where the demand is most insistant. 
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One of the striking features of the finan- 
cial developments in connection with the 
European war has been the comparative 
ease with which the belligerent countries of 
Europe have been able to raise enormous 
sums through public subscription for the 
purpose of carrying on the armed conilict. 
Patriotic emotions alone do not fully ex- 
plain where all the money comes from that 
has gone into the loans that have been 
floated with astonishing success. It is true 
that the people of the belligerent countries 
are resolute in their purpose of carrying 
the war to an ultimate conclusion, and ap- 
parently they are without misgivings re- 
garding their individual ability to supply 
their governments with the necessary funds, 
but this does not explain the source of the 
funds that have 
loans. 


been put into the war 


United States Bank Deposits Pile Up 


One commentator on this subject sug- 
gests that some light may be found on this 
side of the Atlantic. The comptroller of 
the currency, according to his annual re- 
port, shows that the national banks in the 
last year increased their deposits $2,081,- 
500,000. This increase is only partly due 
to expansion of credits at the banks, which 
is indicated by the fact that the increase in 
loans was $1,164,000,000 less than the in- 
crease in deposits. There, necessarily, must 
have been very large capital savings among 
the people. At the same time there has 
been undoubtedly a lack of inclination or 
want of opportunity to employ capital sav- 
ings in business enterprises. 

It is also pointed out that increased 
wealth has come to this country through 
the favorable trade balance and that this 
is now being manifested in increased bank 
deposits. We have absorbed an enormous 
amount of foreign-owned securities and are 
still absorbing them. We have loaned credit 
liberally to the belligerent countries and 
to the banks of those countries. While the 
American people have invested in entirely 
new channels amounts running into billions 
of dollars, there is still a large surplus be- 
ing created in this country for further in- 
vestment. 

While it is true that this increase repre- 
sents a creation of wealth, it is also true 
that a considerable part of the income from 





our foreign trade represents products that 
are being consumed by the armies of 
Europe and are being utilized as a destrue- 
tive force, rather than as a creative factor. 

So long as this demand continues and so 
long as Europe is able to pay for the things 
that she buys abroad, this accumulation 
of wealth in this country will continue. 
Much of the cost of the European war has 
been taken care of, at least temporarily, 
through methods of currency and banking 


inflation. The results of this are evident 
in the rates of foreign exchange and in 


the depreciation in the paper currency 
measured with respect to the gold standard 
at New York. England, which is the 
strongest of the belligerents financially, and 
which has acted as the banker for the 
entente allies, necessarily shows the small- 
est depreciation in her currency, the dis- 
count at par being about 2.7 per cent with 
respect to the gold standard here while 
France has experienced a depreciation in 
paper currency of 11.4 per cent and Ger- 
many 19.8 per cent, and Austria shows a 
depreciation of 35 per cent. 


Price Level Abroad Advances 


Of course some of this divergence is due 
to trade differences and some part to the 
fact that some of the countries are already 
on a paper money basis. It inevitably fol- 
lows that price levels in foreign countries 
as a result of the present currency depre- 
ciation must have advanced with respect 
to the gold prices of the world. In England 
the advance since the war commenced is 
estimated at 35 per cent, and in France 42 
per cent. Allowing for the greater infla 
tion, it is estimated that the price level in 
Germany must have advanced something 
like 50 per cent and in Austria 65 per cent. 

It is well to go back to our own civil war 
period and see what the effect of our own 
paper inflation was within our own coun- 
try. The depreciation based upon the aver- 
age of 1862, 1863, 1864 and 1865 affords 
us some interesting data. At the end of 
one year our currency had depreciated 2.4 
per cent. At the end of the second year 
31.1 per cent, at the end of three years 
35.7 per cent and at the end of four years 
53.7 per cent. 

It is also interesting to consider the 
price level of commodities in the United 
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States during the civil war. In 1861 the 
average currency price was 94.1 per cent 
and the average gold price 94.1 per cent. 
A year later the average currency price 
was 104.1 per cent and the gold 101.6 per 
cent. In 1863 the average price was 132.2 
percent and the gold price 91.1 per cent. 
In 1864 the average currency price was 
172.1 per cent and the gold price 110.7 per 
cent while in 1865 the average price had 
risen to 232.2 per cent and the average gold 
price had declined to 107.4 per cent. 


Caused by Inflation. 


This great advance in currency prices 
was not caused by the shortage of com- 
modities but by inflation. One of the strik- 
ing features of the development in Europe 
during the progress of the war is that not- 
withstanding the enormous investments in 
war loans, there has been an ever increas- 
ing supply of funds in the shape of bank 
balances. These can be utilized for further 
war loan subscriptions. In the first twelve 
months after the war began the increase in 
deposits in the English banks exceeded 
$1,000,000,000. The deposits in the savings 
banks in Germany increased during that 
year $500,000,000, while France and Rus- 
sia show increased savings and deposits in 
the banks. The war has not stifled busi- 
ness in the warring countries. It has to 
some extent shifted activities. While the 
male population is under arms there has 
been a general employment of women and 
males unsuited for fighting, hence the pro- 
ductivity of the belligerent countries has 
not seriously diminished. 

There is another feature that must not 
be forgotten. Money subscribed to gov- 
ernments on war loans immediately be- 
comes available from other individuals to 
whom it has been paid by the government 
and savings that are employed for foreign 
investments and new industrial ventures 
during times of peace are now being con- 
verted into war loans. Wars do not mean 
the destruction of money or necessarily the 
exhaustion of the supply of money. The 
economic loss from war is in the destruc- 
tion of property which means of course that 
money that could be used for construction 
must be employed in reconstruction. The 
destruction of human life removes the 
power of reconstruction and creation of new 
wealth to that extent. 


Naturally so long as the business of the 
belligerent countries continues active there 
will be sufficient, money available within 
those countries themselves to supply the 
respective governments with funds but the 
economic collapse of a warring nation nec- 
essarily will come when the commercial 
activities are prostrated, or when the load 
of debt assumed by the government reaches 
the breaking point. 

So much emphasis has been placed on 
the volume of our foreign trade since the 
revival following the dislocation of our 
international exchange situation at the out- 
break of the war that many are misled by 
it. Without wishing to minimize its im- 
portance in the least, as it is well known 
that the war orders which have poured into 
us from Europe, with the in- 
foreign demand for our staples, 
furnished the stimulus necessary to start 
our present industrial activity, attention 
is called to the fact that our foregin trade, 
unprecedented as it is, is a mere bagatelle 
when compared with the volume of business 
we do within the boundaries of our own 
country. 


together 
creased 


European Demand Is Factor 


It is true that it is the demand for our 
surplus products that really fixes the mar- 
ket price. The reason for this is clear. If 
we produce more than we need of any arti- 
ele, naturally the price will decline, unless 
there be a demand in other 
excess of the available surplus. 


markets in 

Obviously, 
therefore, the heavy European demand for 
our surplus wheat and other cereals, our 
iron and steel products, our cotton and 
other things that we produce in excess of 
the available supplies, necessarily stimu- 
lates the market price, not only for ex- 
port, but for domestic consumption. 

It may be pointed out as a means of 
illustrating the relative value of our for- 
eign trade, including both imports and ex- 
ports, and our domestic business, that the 
total foreign trade since the close of the 
Civil War aggregates less than one-fifth 
of the business transacted in this country 
in the single year 1915. Those business 
men, therefore, who permitted the abnor- 
mal profits afforded them from orders for 
munitions for Europe to induce them to 
neglect their domestic business in order to 
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accept these foreign orders and to permit 
a disorganization of their domestic busi- 
ness are treading on unsound ground. 


May Prove to Be Disappointment 


It is equally true that to the extent 
that our prosperity is built on this kind 
of foundation, to that extent necessarily 
must come a readjustment later on. Of 
course, those who are specializing in this 
line of business, or can take on the for- 
eign trade without disrupting their local 
business, will profit handsomely thereby, 
for the reason that the foreign business 
utilizes their surplus capacity, but unless 
the foreign business is of a permanent 
character, it is apt to prove exceedingly 
disappointing in the end. 

Our foreign trade is estimated at less 
than 2 per cent of our domestic commerce, 
but it was sufficient last year to start this 
country on the high road to prosperity. 
The danger in the situation that has grown 
out of the European war, as has previously 
been pointed out, is from inflation and 
over-expansion. This is simply one phase 
of the tendency toward inflation. Our dan- 
ger is in placing too much reliance on 
the results of our foreign commerce for a 
single year in making plans for the future. 
The foreign business is valuable and should 
be encouraged in every way possible, but 
not at the expense of the development of 
our domestic business. The foreign situa- 
tion at the moment is the principal dis- 
turbing element in the business world, in- 
terlinked so closely as it is with our domes- 
tic political affairs. Those who imagine 
that the general political campaign of 1916 
could be disregarded as a factor in the 
business world are now beginning to realize 
their mistake. The developments at Wash- 
ington, some of them bearing unmistakable 
earmarks of partisan fealty, and tending 
to increase the feeling of uncertainty re- 
garding the outcome of our controversy 
with the Teutonic countries, are contribu- 
tory to a feeling of uncertainty regarding 
the future, and consequently have a direct 
bearing upon affairs in the business world. 


Nervous Despite Favorable Conditions 


Probably there never has been such an 
unbroken array of what in normal times 





would have been considered favorable in- 
fluences from a purely domestic standpoint 
as at present. Nevertheless, the recent 
undertone of the stock market, the hesi- 
taney appearing in the business world in 
various lines, the feeling of caution in bank- 
ing circles, clearly reflect a nervousness 
that domestic conditions, aside from _poli- 
tics, do not justify. 

With all these home conditions affecting 
business favorably, the question may be 


asked why it is that financial markets 
should be in such an unsettled and con- 


cededly unsatisfactory position. But the 
answer comes from Washington. Our for- 


eign relations and our preparedness for de- 
fense are to be forced to the front as out- 
Standing issues in what promises to be 
one of the most bitter political presidential 
campaigns of recent years. With such 
main issues and at a time when our foreign 
relations are more or less in the balance, 
it is natural that those charged with re- 
sponsibility in financial affairs should pro- 
ceed with caution. It is recognized that 
with the continuance of the European war 
and the inevitable clashes of various kinds 
that must arise in war times, sentiment in 
a great cosmopolitan country like this is 
likely to be aroused to a danger pitch. 


Railroads Handling Big Business 


It is exceedingly unfortunate that po- 
litical consideration should be permitted to 
interfere with business progress at a time 
when domestic conditions are so splendid. 
Railroad traifie returns promise much. The 
great transportation interests of the coun- 
try are plunging at full speed into a period 
of prosperity that few even dreamed of six 
months ago. The volume of traffic offered 
them, taking the country as a whole, is so 
great that for a long time it is obvious 
that the facilities of the railroads must be 
used to the limit in order to catch up with 
old business. In the eastern section of the 
country the railway lines were permitted 
higher rates and are showing a substan- 
tial profit and this is contributing mate- 
rially to better the credit situation in the 
railroad world. 

Consequently securities to a 
greater extent than formerly now represent 
profitable concerns, which is an added in- 
ducement for the investment of American 
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money in these home enterprises. Of 
course, this situation has been a blessing 
to British holders of American securities, 
as it has permitted liquidation on a rising 
rather than a declining market. 


Absorption Ability Is Remarkable 


How much longer this remarkable power 
of absorption displayed by the American 
investors in connection with foreign sales 
of American securities will continue is a 
debatable question. Necessarily there is a 
limit to the buying power of American sav- 
ings. Our railroads need new capital to 
extend their facilities in order to cope with 
the ever growing trade of this country. 
For several years the railway managers 
have been confronted with financial starva- 
tion, and consequently they have not been 
able to make the necessary improvements 
in the form of extensions, betterments and 
equipment. No country can long continue 
prosperous unless her transportation facili- 
ties are adequate. 


One of the most puzzling features in the 
security market situation is the failure of 
the standard railroad group to respond to 
highly favorable traffic returns. The stock 
market, irrespective of restraining influ- 
ences and interruptions, has been built up 
largely of those securities which are not 
widely held abroad, and which have profited 
directly from the great industrial activity 
resultant from the influx of war orders. 
Naturally it is to be expected that the 
railroads would share in this prosperity and 
to a very considerable extent they have. 
But the remarkable statements of railways 
have failed to stimulate railway shares 
marketwise, while similarly remarkable 
statements of industrial corporations have 
aroused widespread participation on the 
part of the general public. 


The absence of spontaneity in the stock 
market last September, so far as the rail- 
road shares were concerned, was not sur- 
prising, but the progress that has been 
made and the improvement in earnings that 
has been realized gave hope for better 
things. The reasons, however, for this are 
not obscure. Foreign liquidation, chiefly, 
and fears of labor troubles arising from 
expected demands for higher wages or 
shorter hours have played some part in 
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holding the market for railway shares in 
check. 

Once more the attitude of watchful wait- 
ing seems to be manifesting itself in finan- 
cial, and to a considerable extent business, 
circles. The speculative markets halted 
pending developments and there seems to 
be a conflict between the influence of a 
decidedly favorable domestic situation on 
the one hand and an exceedingly threaten- 
ing foreign influence on the other. There 
has developed as the result of advices from 
the other side of the Atlantic a feeling of 
uncertainty regarding the liquidation of 
foreign-owned American securities. These 
advices have removed the assurance that 
for a time prevailed so generally that the 
British treasury’s accumulation of Amer- 
ican stocks and bonds will not constitute 
a menace to the price level of the New 
York markets. 

Consequently there is much interest in 
the result of the visit of J. P. Morgan to 
London. Mr. Morgan’s visit is of consid- 
erably greater importance, and it can 
searcely be conceded that it would be found 
necessary for him to take the risks of 
ocean travel for a visit to London and 

aris simply to arrange further credit loans 
with the allies, were it: not that the inter- 
est of the financiers on this side of the 
Atlantic reaches further than the extension 
of accommodations to London and Paris. 


Want Great Britain’s Policy Defined 


It is felt in financial circles that an 
official declaration of the British treasury 
policy in connection with its accumulation 
of American securities is highly desirable. 
While the American investment market has 
shown a remarkable power of absorption 
nevertheless there is a limit to this pur- 
chasing power, especially when it is recog- 
nized that the banks of this country have 
already used their loanable funds very 
freely in absorbing the large volume of 
securities that has poured into our mar- 
kets. As a broad proposition it may be 
doubted whether the banks and _ similar 
institutions will care to add very greatly 
to their loan item based on this class of 
collateral unless there is some assurance 
that the holdings of the British treasury 
are not likely to be loosed upon us at 
an inopportune time. 
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It is obvious to students of financial and 
business developments that there is no 
justifiable need for the maintenance of a 
high market level in this country that 
would afford foreign holders of our se- 
eurities an opportunity for additional 
liquidation unless there be a considerable 
degree of self-interest in this. In other 
words, the American market, naturally, 
under the pressure of a heavy volume of 
liquidation should sink to lower levels un- 
less there is a corresponding offset in other 
financial transactions. 


Europe’s Business a Compensating Feature 


If foreign orders for our commodities 
are to continue to pour in upon us and 
we are to extend credit to the European 
countries there may be compensation suf- 
ficient to justify the maintenance of a 
fairly attractive security market on this 
side of the Atlantic, but in doing so there 
should be an obligation on the part of the 
British treasury not unnecessarily to un- 
settle the financial and market conditions 
of this country at an inopportune time. 

Should our banks show a disposition not 
to add greatly to their loan item the pur- 
chasing of additional securities whether 
from the British government or individual 
foreign holders necessarily will have to 
depend more largely upon the actual supply 
of capital as distinct from banking accom- 
modations. There are some banking ex- 
perts that do not regard the present situa- 
tion as altogether comfortable and no 
doubt large professional speculators are 
fully aware of this vulnerable situation 
and hence will not be the last to sell when 
it becomes reasonably certain that a new 
flood of foreign liquidation is in sight. 


New Credit Must Be Established 


It is obvious that the Anglo-French gov- 
ernments must soon establish a new credit 
in this country. 
French 


The proceeds of the Anglo- 
loan of $500,000,000 have been 
called from the depositary banks by the 
Anglo-French This leaves 
little available. As our factories are still 
engaged in producing munitions for ship- 
ment as fast as ocean accommodation can 
be secured, it is equally obvious that some 
large bills are vet to be paid and these 
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can only be paid by gold, merchandise and 
security or by the arrangement of new 
credit. 

These facts suggest that there are some 
important problems to be worked out and 
Mr. Morgan’s visit to the British and 
French capitals undoubtedly has a de. 
cided bearing upon their solution. Con- 
sequently the speculative market as well 
as those engaged in banking and business 
are vitally interested in the result of his 
visit abroad. It is to be expected that 
financial London and Paris will use every 
effort to co-operate with the financial lead- 
ers in this country to solve these problems 
that are of vital interest to both. 


COMPTROLLERS RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


Among the recommendations which the 
comptroller makes are the following under 
a heading “To Prevent Bank Failures” pro- 
pose: 

To prohibit officers from borrowing from 
their own banks. 

To prevent loans to directors except with 
the approval of the board. 

To require officers and employes to give 
surety bonds. 

To limit direct and indirect loans to one 
individual, firm or corporation. 

To prevent or limit overdrafts. 

To require certificates of deposit to be 
signed by two directors. 

* To prevent erasures on the books of a 
bank. 

To limit interest paid on deposits. 

To authorize the establishment of 
branches in the United States. 

To permit branches in Alaska and insular 
possessions. 

To authorize minimum interest charges 
—which ordinarily might be usurious—on 
small loans. 

To authorize the comptroller to bring 
proceedings against directors for losses sus- 
tained by a bank through violation of the 
bank act. ; 

The report renews the comptroller’s rec- 
ommendations of last year for other legis- 
lation, including the giving of authority to 
the comptroller to remove directors guilty 
of persistent violations of the bank act. 
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BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 


As the spring meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion draws near the question is asked, 
“Will any action be taken regarding the 
conventions of the Association?” From 
time to time considerable agitation is 
heard because of the fact that such a 
small number attend the conventions. Nu- 
merous reasons have been assigned for 
this but no one cause can answer for the 
lack of interest, if such it is. Yet another 
subject that has caused considerable dis- 
cussion relates to whether one city should 
be called upon to bear the brunt of such 
a huge gathering. A convention of the size 
of the American Bankers’ Association in- 
volves the outlay of a vast sum by banks 
in the city entertaining the bankers. Plans 
have been suggested for the lightening of 
the load but as far as is known no definite 
steps have been taken as yet. It is more 
than likely, however, that these subjects 
will at least be discussed at the meeting of 
the Council, if not acted upon. 


Andrew J. Frame, President of the Wau- 
kasha, Wis. National Bank and for many 
years active in the affairs of the American 
Bankers Association is being mentioned as a 
candidate for Vice President of the Associ- 
ation at the coming convention. Mr. Frame 
is a clear headed banker, sound as to the 
principles of banking and fearless in his 
advocacy of these principles. He has served 
in the executive council of the Association. 
His entrance into the race indicates a spirited 
eontest for this vice presidency as others 
already have been mentioned for that office. 


The Illinois Bankers’ Association has cer- 
tainly obtained a live president in George 
Woodruff. Mr. Woodruff already has started 
things moving. Each member now receives 
full reports of all committees submitted at 
the end of each month, and is kept informed 
of the work of the association. Bulletin 
No. 1, recently issued, embodies reports of 


committees on the following subjects: Ad- 
ministrative, Agricultural, Foreign Trade, 
Good Roads, Private Bankers, Revenue 
Laws, Co-operation with American and 
Other Bankers’ Associations, Extenston of 
Banking Education, Preparedness, and Ex- 
aminers’ Mileage Charges. It might be 
added that practically all the news of in- 
terest to members of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association is given to the press by Mr. 
Woodruff. 

The selection of the week of September 
25-30 as the dates for the convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association has met 
with the disapproval of Ohio members and 
probably members in other states. It had 
been the expectation of the Ohio people 
to run a special train to Yellowstone Park 
previous to the convention, but with the 
present dates in vogue this will be im- 
possible as the park will be closed by that 
time. 


The date is approaching for the spring 
meeting of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers’ Association, to be held 
at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.. 
May 8-10. This year there is an additional 
body represented, the National Bank Sec- 
tion. 


April practically opens the convention 
season for the bankers’ associations. Three 
southern associations will meet the coming 
month for their annual get-together. The 
bodies meeting in Dixie represent Florida, 
Louisiana and Alabama. In addition Ar- 
kansas meets at Little Rock some time 
during April. 

Plans are being discussed for the meet- 
ings of the different groups in the Illinois 
Bankers’ Associations the coming season. 
As far as practicable, the meetings will be 
held approximately during the same period 
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as last year, from about the middle of 
May to the first week in June, the arrange- 
ment of the dates to be governed by the 
convenience in moving the private car 
“Rainbow” carrying the speakers. In addi- 
tion to such addresses as may be made by 
speakers furnished by each group, it was 
decided to secure the best speakers obtain- 
able to cover the following subjects: “In- 
creasing a Bank’s Business,’ “Handling a 
Bank’s Business,” and “Banking Ethics.” 
These are to be followed by open discus- 
sion with reference to each topic. 


March 21 and 22 the fifth annual con- 
ference of the officers of the State Bankers’ 
Associations in the central states was held 
in Chicago at the La Salle Hotel. 


The itinerary of the five groups of Wasii- 
ington bankers whose “grand circuit” of 
annual meetings were outlined at the recent 
meeting of the executive council of the 
Washington Bankers’ Association include 
the following: Group 4, at Chehalis, May 
17; Group 3, Seattle, May 18; Group 2, at 
Spokane, May 19; Group 1, at Stehekin, on 
Lake Chelan, May 22 and 23, and Group 5, 
at Prosser, May 25. It is expected that the 
group meetings this year will be more 
largely attended than at any previous 
“orand circuit,” in view of the fact that 
many problems, and some of them per- 
plexing, will come up for deliberation and 
consideration with which the Washington 
bankers have never before been confronted. 

Some arrangements already have been 
made for entertaining visitors to the con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Kansas City the coming fall. 
Wednesday, September 27, will be the en- 
tertainment day, instead of Saturday, as 
at first planned, as it was pointed out that 
many of the members would not stay over 
Saturday if no business sessions were held. 
Among the features to be furnished in 
the way of entertainment are a get-together 
smoker on Monday night, following an au- 
tomobile ride to the stockyards in the 
afternoon; automobile ride to Longview 
Farm, one of the finest farms in the West 
and specially noted for its fine Jersey cat- 
tle and its string of fine horses and ponies, 
followed by a cattle show and horse dis- 
play, barbecue or luncheon, good music and 
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amusements, country circus, ete. on 
Wednesday; reception and ball in the Audi- 
torium, Thursday evening; to be wound up 
by a concert Friday evening. 

Aurora, Quincy and Champaign all want 
the next convention of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association. This question cannot be de- 
cided for some time yet as several of the 
members of the executive council are in 
California on a vacation. Aurora bankers 
are holding out a new eight-story hotel as 
an inducement for obtaining the gathering 
and it is more than likely that city will 
be the lucky one. 

No definite date has been fixed for the 
convention of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association to be held in Memphis as yet. 
It will be held in October, however, and 
probably near the middle of the month. 

The next annual convention of the Mon- 
tana Bankers’ Association will be held in 
Miles City on Friday and Saturday, August 
25th and 26th. 


Many of the chapters are either actively 
engaged in drilling their men to make them 
efficient for service in the army or are 
planning for instruction. Up to the time 
of going to press Chicago Chapter has made 
no definite announcement but it can be 
stated that notice will be forthcoming to 
the effect that something will be done along 
this line. Omaha Chapter has an efficient 
military company drilling weekly, under 
the captainship of W. F. Bruett of the 
U. S. National Bank. Spokane is following 
the lead of the Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Company and clerks from almost every im- 
portant bank in that city are training for 
the army. 

Following in the steps of Chicago Chap- 
ter, Minneapolis Chapter has opened a 
school to instruct beginners in the funda- 
mental principles of banking, economic and 
legal. 


An adjourned annual meeting of the 
members of the Correspondence Chapter, 
Incorporated, will be held in Briarcliff at 
the time of the meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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Several of the leading middle west uni- 
versities have joined with seven of the 
big eastern universities in selecting students 
to take up a practical course in foreign 
banking and commerce under the direction 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
in line with the bank’s plan of educating 
men to go to foreign countries as represen- 
tatives of the United States. It is said 
that the future success of American foreign 
commerce rests with the placing of Amer- 
ican business abroad in the hands of 
Americans. The plan under consideration 
involves a fellowship which will enable 
the students selected by the universities 
and colleges to spend one year of their four 
years’ course in the National City Bank. 
These students will be allowed nominal 
salaries and railroad fares to and from New 
York, and upon graduation will be given 
opportunity, if such can be provided, for 
employment, either in this country or 
abroad. 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


The Detroit Savings Bank recently 
opened its thirteenth branch in New York 
and arrangements are being’ made for the 
fourteenth branch. The bank is also erect- 
ing a new building. 


Charles P. Blinn has severed official con- 
nections with the National Union Bank of 
Boston because of his election as_ vice- 


NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 
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president of the Philadelphia National 
Bank. Mr. Blinn is succeeded in the vice- 
presidency of the Boston bank by William 
S. B. Stevens, who formerly served as 
cashier. 


Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’”’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
read the first few pages. They will 
interest you. 

March 1 the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, was 50 years old. 


The Banco Nacional de Cuba, Havana, 
Cuba, recenty purchased thirty-five Porter 
Safety Money-Bag Sealing Implements for 
use in their various branches, and a Currency 
Press for the head office. 


April 1 the name of the Commonwealth 
Trust Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., was changed 
to the City Trust Co. 


The Baltimore Trust Co. of Baltimore has 
abolished the position of chairman of the 
board. 


The Dayton Savings & Trust Co. has 
engaged architects to prepare plans for a 
new building to be erected on its Main 
street site at a cost of about $500,000. 


Charles Fernald has been elected a vice- 
president of the Drovers’ National Bank of 
Chicago after serving the Fort Dearborn 
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National Bank, also of Chicago, for eleven 
years. At the time of his election he was 
assistant the Fort 
bank. 


eashier of Dearborn 


The Northwestern National Bank of Min- 


neapolis has recently been conducting a 
big advertising campaign to secure new 


business. These ads set forth advantages 
to be derived from co-operating with the 
bank and call attention to the conveniences 
offered. The resources of the Northwestern 


are now in excess of $55,000,000. 


Realizing the importance of catering to 
women the National Bank of Commerce of 
St. Louis 
devoted to 
the weaker 


recently 
the 
Sex. 


opened a department 
comfort of 
Everything possible will 
be done to help women with their business 
affairs. 


interests and 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 


Two new banking associations have been 
organized at O. the 
Union Trust and Savings Bank, with an 
authorized capital $125,000, and the 
other the ENenbogen State Bank of Cleve- 
land, with a capital of $25,000. 


Cleveland, One is 


of 


In 


the January, 1916, edition of the 
Rand-MeNally Bankers’ Directory — the 
name of C. V. Gunther, cashier of the 


Ridgewood National Bank, Ridgewood, New 
York City, was incorrectly given as C. V. 
Smithe. 


error. 


Will subscribers please note the 


Associated Mortgage Investors have is- 
sued a booklet setting forth the titles of 
circulars issued by that company and of 
articles contributed to the press by the 
treasurer, Kingman Nott Robins. Any of 
these circulars or the booklet can be ob- 


tained from the company. 


March 22nd marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the Fi- 


delity Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 
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Charles P. Blinn, 
March 1 


Jr., and 


George KF. 
assumed their 
duties as vice-president and sceretary, re- 


Gentes, on new 
spectively, of the Philadelphia 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


National 


The organization of a Morris Plan Bank 
for San Francisco has been completed and 


it is announced that the new institution 
will open for business about April 1 in 
the Call Building. R. M. Tobin, head of 


the Hibernia Savings & Loan Society, has 
been elected president of tle new bank and 
Jesse W. Lilienthal has been chosen chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

The directors 
Lilienthal, president of 


are follows: Jesse W. 
the United Rail- 
ways of San Francisco; John A. McGregor, 
president Union Iron Works; Charles W. 
Clark, son of Senator W. A. Clark; C. W. 
Pennoyer, president Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany; George A. Pope, director of the Bank 
of California; William Tries, president Cali- 
fornia Fruit Canners’ Association; B. H. 
Dibblee, member of E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
bankers, and Allen I. Kittle. 


as 


Carlisle & Company, 74 Broadway, New 
York, have prepared for free distribution 
a booklet entitled Its Prop- 
erties and Uses.” It is very complete and 
contains extracts from the U. 8S. Geological 
Survey. In view of the present activity 
in the tungsten market, it should prove 
most interesting reading. 


“Tungsten, 


The Mellon National Bank has two new 
vice-presidents, a new cashier and an as 
sistant cashier. A. W. McEldowney and 
W. S. Mitchell are the new vice-presidents, 
being promoted from the assistant cashier- 
ship and cashiership, respectively. B. W. 
Lewis, the new cashier, was formerly an 
assistant cashier. 


The Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York on March 6th opened a new branch 
at 716 Fifth Avenue with R. P. Kavanagh 
as the manager. 


Following are the new officers of the 
Bond Men’s Club of Chicago, elected re- 
cently: L. A. Munger of N. W. Halsey & 


Company, president; vice-president, W. E. 
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Colt, Jr., of the Illinos Trust & Savings 
Bank; secretary, T. K. Carpenter of Yard. 
Otis & Taylor; treasurer, Walter S. Brews- 
ter of Russell, Brewster & Co. Harry C. 
Champlin, Jr., is the new publicity man- 
ager of the club. 


M. Haddon MacLean has been elected sec- 
retary of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Edward P. Smith. Mr. 
MacLean has been vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Harris Safe Deposit 
Company for the last five years. Mr. 
Smith resigned to engage in the business 
of making expert investigations and valua- 
tions of public service corporation proper- 
ties in which he has specialized for many 
years. 


— The omission of J. R. Pepper from the slate 
of the Union & Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., and his immediate election 
to the board of the First National, constituted 
one of the greatest sensations that Memphis 
has experienced in banking circles for years. 
Mr. Pepper had been with the Union & Plan- 
ters for thirty years, for many years as vice- 
president, and stands at the top of the 
profession. It is understood that he will be 
an active officer of the First National upon 
his return from Central America, where he is 
now touring. 


NOTICE 


Subscribers to the Bankers’ Directory are 
requested to note the following and to mark 
their January Directory accordingly. 

Owing to a clerical error, the Surplus and 
Profits reported by the Atlas National Bank 
of Cincinnati were $707,000. The correct 
figures are $807,000. 

For a simular reason the individual depos- 
its of the Southwest National Bank of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, Mo., appear as 
$1,250,000. They should be $12,500 000. 


W. A. Worth, Attorney at Law, Elizabeth 
City, N. C., formerly of Worth & Pugh, is 
now the bonded lawyer for that point for the 


Rand MeNally Bankers Directory. 
firm of Worth & Pugh has dissolved. 


A REMARKABLE CAREER 


John Masefield, the English poet, is now 
in America. Following his arrival a great 
interest has developed in his life and works. 

Mr. Masefield was born about forty years 
ago in Shropshire, England. He was clever 
as a youth, a writer in the New York Sun 
informs us, but he disdained school and 
books and was given to long tramps, upon 
which he would start without telling his 
folks where he was going or how long he 
would stay. At last his family decided 
that irresponsibility ought to be 
mended and so they indentured him to the 
captain of a merchant ship for the sum 
of a shilling a month and certain other 
considerations. 

Mr. Masefield was then but 14 years old 
and in square riggers he sailed over a great 
part of the world’s navigable waters until 
several years later when, sick and tired of 
the sea, he took to land and became a 
tramp. After a period of tramping he once 
more returned to sea. ‘The second voyag- 
ing was followed again by a period of 
vagabondage on land, at the end of which 
he turned up in New York City. This was 
in the spring of 1902 when we are told he 
lived in a garret in a house in Greenwich 
village, keeping himself alive on doughnuts 
and free lunch. Occasional odd jobs at 
livery stables, factories, bakeries, wholesale 
stores and along the water front supplied 
him with the barest of necessities. Finally 
he secured employment at the Columbia 
Hotel, a saloon opposite the historical Jef- 
ferson Market. Here, for $10 a month, he 
cleaned glasses, served beer and cigars and 
waited on the bartenders. 

Mr. Masefield received the Royal Society 
of Literature’s annual Edmond de Polignac 
prize of $500 for “The Everlasting Mercy.” 
“The Widow in the Bye Street,’ “The 
Story of a Round House,” “The Daffodil 
Fields,’ “The Faithful” and “Salt Water 
Ballads” have met with pronounced success. 
That he is in a way responsible for the 
revival of a general interest in verse today 
has been the contention of more than one 
critic. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING NEWS 





Albany Chapter held its fourth annual 
banquet March 23 at the Hampton Hotel. 
First Lieutenant Herbert H. Acheson, U. 
S. Army, spoke on “Preparedness,” and C. 
Edward Jones, superintendent of 
also spoke. 


schools. 
The affair was a success con- 
sidered from any standpoint. 


The class in Elementary Banking being 
conducted by President Joseph J. Schroeder 
is running in fine shape under the direction 
of Chicago Chapter. 

Some of the coming events scheduled for 
Denver chapter follow: April, annual de- 
bate; May, election of officers; 
annual banquet. 


and June, 


The attendance at the fifteenth annual 
banquet of the Philadelphia Chapter, held 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, March 1, 
was about 850, the largest ever present at 
one of these functions. 
their subject: 


The speakers and 
John J. Arnold, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Chicago, 
“Our Domestic and Foreign Relations”; the 
Rey. Charles Wesley Burns, pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Ger- 
mantown, “A Bit of Dry Toast,” and Rob- 
ert H. Bean of Portland, Me., president of 
the American Institute of Banking. Wil- 
liam A. Nickert, of the Eighth National 
Bank, was chairman of the banquet com- 
mittee. 

Waco, Texas, now boasts a chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. At 
the time of establishment of this branch 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, A. J. 
Sherman; 


Peterson; vice-president, K. H. 
secretary, T. P. Priddie, Jr.; 
treasurer, G. F. Gillespie. The officers, with 
W. L. Edmond, R. B. Dupree and E. G. 
Lilly, constitute the executive committee 
of the chapter. 


Debating teams 


representing Philadel- 
phia Chapter and Scranton Chapter will 
meet on April 14 at the former’s quarters. 

Col. Frederick D. 
address on the 


Gardner delivered an 
“Land-Bank Act” of which 
he is the author, before the St. Louis Chap- 
ter, March 3. 

Minneapolis Chapter now has an official 
organ, the first issue of “The Minneapolis 
Chapter Bulletin” having recently made its 
appearance under the direction of J. C. 
Thomson, auditor of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. 

It is now probable that Denver will land 
the 1917 convention of the 
stitute of 


American In- 
It is pointed out that 
Denver is an ideal meeting place and has 
had considerable experience along that line, 
having entertained the American Bankers’ 
Association in 1908 
Bankers’ Association in 


sanking. 


and the Investment 
1915. 

At a meeting of Philadelphia Chapter 
in their new quarters, March 10, the mem- 
bers were addressed by Charles E. Carpen- 
ter of E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
on the subject “Basis of Bank Credit from 
the Viewpoint of a Borrower,” and by 
Professor Paul M. Pearson of Swarthmore 
College on “The Joy of Living.” 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


Y & CO., ENGINEERS 
OM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


“THE GREATEST LITTLE BANK /| 
IN THE WORLD” 


COMBINATION LOCK FEATURE FACE NUMERAL DIAL HOLDS 50 DIMES 


This little bank (Pat. Aug. 31, 1915), together with our distribution plan which we give 
gratis, has built up the savings departments of hundreds of banks throughout the country. 
What it has done for others it will do for you. 

Eighty thousand of these Pocket Dime Banks are being used by one Chicago bank to 
eliminate waste in obtaining savings accounts with most remarkable success. 

A Chicago Banker writes:—*‘ ‘We are much pleased with results obtained 
from the Combination Lock Dime Sache placed under your plan of distribution. 


We appreciate the service and co-operation of your company in the placing of 
these banks and will take pleasure in recommending your proposition to others.” 

Another Banker, and this time ina small town of 2,500 population, writes: — 
“Of the five hundred (500) Lock Dime Banks which we ordered from you three 
months ago, nearly three hundred and fifty (350) are now out and working for us. 
We have found them a great help in obtaining new saving accounts, and have 
already opened one hundred (100) enetly attributed to these banks.’ ”’ 

A New England Banker writes:—** ‘Everybody wants one, and in our 
opinion it is one of the best advertising mediums that we_have ever distribu- 
ted, and is proving to many people an incentive tosave. Our Savings Depart- uss 
ment is receiving so many dimes through this source, that we are unable to a na fas 
get rid of them through the regular course of business, and are therefore ic 
obliged to express them to the United States Sub-Treasury; all of which shows 
that this method of advertising and bringing regular saving deposits into our 
Savings Department is eminently successful.’ 


The names of the bankers referred to above will be gladly 
given upon request. Likewise full information regarding the obtaining of new savings accounts 
at an extremely low cost and the elimination of waste in doing so. 


It is advisable that you write immediately for exclusive use in your city 


PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


141- 151 W. 22nd St. Maker of High-class Advertising Specialties CHICAGO 
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USE THE 


PORTER Safety Seal 


THE SEAL THAT SEALS 
ON YOUR SHIPMENTS OF 


COIN, CURRENCY, OR OTHER VALUABLES 


TT? seal has been used exclusively 
for more than 12 years by the 

Mints, Assay Offices and Sub- 
treasuries of the United States Govern- 
ment, as well as by thousands of Banks, 
the leading Express Companies, and 


: numerous Railways and Mining Con- 
Seal before and after being used cerns throughout the United States, 


Canada, and Mexico. 
We will send the SEAL to you for 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
IF FOR ANY REASON you do 


not wish to purchase the _ device, 


return it to us, CHARGES COLLECT. 


PORTER SAFETY SEAL COMPANY 


1112 Lake St., CHICAGO 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 











BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 





On April 15 Rand, McNally & Co. will 
publish a new novel which every reader 
of the Monthly will enjoy: ““—I Conquered,” 
by Harold Titus. 

There’s so much red blood in Titus’ char- 
acters in the book that it is impossible 
to withhold keen interest in their every 
action, while the noble stallion, Captain 
makes one fairly paw the air in admira- 
tion. 

Too much cannot be said of the spirited 
action of the two who are the joint heroes 
of as spell-binding a story as can well be 
imagined. The young chap turned by his 
wealthy father from his home because he 
had wasted his life in debauchery until 
drink had fastened such a hold on him that 
he was well along the path which leads 
to a drunkard’s grave, with his remaining 
money buys, as a last gamble, a ticket to 
the farthest point to which his coin 
take him, and lands at Colt, Colorado. 
There he providentially falls into the hands 
of a great-hearted ranchman, Jed Avery, 
who senses at once the struggle of the lad 
against the curse, of drink, and sets his 
face like flint to make a man of him. But 
Jed would never’ have won in the fight 
against the power of liquor had the young 
New Yorker not been fired with the de- 
termination to do that which an entire 
country of seasoned men had found impos- 
sible—capture and subdue the king of wild 
horses, whom they had named Captain. 
The story of that conquest which took six 
days from dawn to dark is such stuff as is 
not often improved upon in fiction, while 
the greater fight against the seduction of 
drink when tempted by men who were mur- 
derers and out to 


will 


“oet” the Eastern man 


because he had made them lick the dust 


in previous encounters, wins him the love 


and hand of Gail Thorne—one girl in a 
thousand. And the letter which reached 
the white stone mansion on the Hudson 


River, telling of a son who had conquered 
himself—and had won the fight against 
the thing which would have robbed him of 
his manhood—brought to the tracks a spe- 
cial train which sidetracked everything on 
the road in its record run to take a proud 
father to Colt, Colorado, in time to be pres- 
ent at his adored son’s wedding. 

Mr. Titus is a resident of Traverse City, 
Mich., where he devotes his spare moments 
to the care of a wonderful orchard. Titus 
now commands a smooth, fluent style, but 
it took him many long years to acquire it. 
One of his first literary efforts is now kept 
posted on the wall of a Traverse City news- 


paper office. It is a single typewritten 
sheet. The context of the few paragraphs 


appearing thereon embodies the account of 
a minor railroad accident in the vicinity 
The 
final sentence begins, “If the train had went 
into the ditch——” 

This writer of promise and already nota- 
ble achievement has behind him a category 
of activities in his 28 years, including jour- 
nalism, 


ot Traverse City several vears ago. 


cowpunching, mining, magazine- 
story writing, fruit-growing and novel writ- 
ing which he numbers among his accom- 
plishments. 

A year of gruelling work in a Detroit 
newspaper office was culminated by a phy- 
sician’s diagnosis, amounted to: 
“Burned out—tuberculosis—complete 


compulsory.” 


which 
rest 
The blow was a bitter one, 
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Girard 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - - - 


Surplus and 
Net Profits 


Deposits - - - 


$ 2,000,000 
4,700,000 
55,000,000 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., 
resident 
EVAN RANDOLPH, 


ice-President 
CHARLES M. ASHTON 
Cashier 
A. W. PICKFORD, 
Assistant Cashier 
ALFRED BARRATT, 


ssistant Cashier 


A 
FRANCIS B. REEVES, 
Chairman of the Board 


Have You a Philadelphia Account? 


You need one to properly handle 
your business 


The 
Hanover National 


Bank 


Pine and Nassau Streets 


New York City 


Capital $ 3,000,000 
Spe - 15,000,000 


We can arrange to have Banks and 
bankers draw their own drafts on 
Foreign Cities against our account 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
President 


E. HAYWARD FERRY J. NIEMANN . 
Vice President Ass’t Cashier 

SAMUEL WOOLVERTON WILLIAM DONALD 
Vice President Ass’t Cashier 

ELMER E. WHITTAKER GEORGE E. LEWIS 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
CHAS. H. HAMPTON HENRY P. TURNBULL 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 

WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


REPORTS 


ENGINEERS 
:: CHICAGO 


ANKERS will at once eqgueclate the work of this eapelar 
$100.00 eee oe by us for only $48.50. 30days’ 
free trial. Look it over carefully, examine every part, do 

your daily routine work on it, and you will discover that the 


RELIANCE VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


is standard in every respect. This typewriter sells everye 

where under its advertised name for $100.00. 

Extra wide carriage, line ruling device, writes 

88 characters cal letters, four more than the 

average machine. Has removable type basket, 

a special, patented feature, enabling you to 

write foreign languages or to use different f7/) 

styles of type. We use this machine in our 

own offices, ; fx 
Write for Typewriter Catalog i) fe} 

It tells why we can sell this $109.00 visible SSS aS 

writing typewriter for less than half price. = 4 


Ward Her Dept E 135 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City ie 


Portland 
Ft. Worth 


Write to the house most convenient 


MORE THAN 


40 BANKS 


IN CHICAGO 
HAVE THE 


Abernethy Folding Shade 
ON THEIR WINDOWS 
MADE OF MAHOGANY 
Send for Catalog 6613 HARVARD AVE. 


For Quick Service 
under 


Any Banking System 


CORN EXCHANGE 
NAT'L BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Are Your Funds Secure? 











Employees as a class are honest; 
but there are individuals who are 


ne not. Loss from dishonesty may 
Rite et be avoided by bonding your em- 
Gy Vem ployees in the 
See ne 
by atte 
HH ae i el oa 
YW ps4 thy 
@ 7s American Surety C 
jee merican urery UO. 
(ies & = 






a ng ! of New York 
aT 


Founded 1884 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 
40 Branch Offices and over 13,000 Agencies in the United States 











COMPANY'S OFFIC= BUILDING 
100 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Private Wire Service to Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Chicago Offices 
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Otis H. Cutler Edward E. Loomis John D. Ryan Wm. F. Whiting 
Richard Delafield L. F. Loree J. G. Schmidlapp Albert H. Wiggin 
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F. W. LAFRENTZ, President 
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BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


but the young writer returned to his home 
in Traverse City, where, in three months, 
the doctors assert, he overcame the white 
plague by concentration, determination—by 
sheer will power. 

Following his recovery, Titus realized 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished desire 
to see the West. 
spent in 


The next two years he 
and the White 
Northwestern Colorado, 
working as a cowboy and miner, and study- 


eentral Arizona 


River country, in 


ing the picturesque characters with which 
contact. He loved the life, 
loved the men. He returned to 
Michigan, bronzed by wind and sun, perfect 
health exuding from every pore, and mind 
filled to overflowing with a store of breezy 
western lore inexhaustible. His best sto- 
ties are those of the West, many of them 


he came in 
and he 


having been published in leading magazines 
Often they are 
based upon actual incidents which occurred 


during the last few years. 


while he sojourned among the westerners. 

Harold Titus is 28 years old, over me- 
dium in height, and lean of body; has a 
half interest in three fruit orchards; has 
a large circle of admirers and friends; looks 
best in a high-crowned cowboy hat and an 
first book, 
“_T Conquered,” is to be brought out April 
15, while another is completed and soon will 


open-necked flannel shirt. His 


appear. His success is established, and his 
popularity as a fiction genius continues to 
advance. He is immensely energetic and 


amazingly resourceful. 


“Fear God and Take Your Own Part” 
is the title of a recent volume of reprinted 
addresses articles by Mr. 


and magazine 


Roosevelt. 


MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


These books show the best demand in 

stores and libraries for the month. 
Fiction 

“Handle With Care,” by Margaret Turn- 
bull. 

“Life and Gabriella,” by Ellen Glasgow. 

“The Strangers’ Wedding,” by W. L. 
George. 

“The Real Adventure,” by H. K. 
ster. 

“Held to Answer,” by P. C. Macfarlane. 

“David Penstephen,” by Richard Pryce. 


Web- 


“Bent Twig,” by Dorothy Canfield. 
“Okleyhites,” by, Ek. F. Benson. 
“Belfry,” by May Sinclair. 
“Gossamer,” by G. B. Birmingham. 


Nonfiction 
“The Royal Marriage Market of Europe,” 
by Prince Radziwill. 
“Forty Years in Constantinople,” 
win Pears. 


by Kd- 


Take 
by Theodore Roosevelt. 

“The Spirit ‘of France,” by Owen John- 
son. 


“Fear God and Your Own Part,” 


“The Crimes of England,” by G. K. Ches- 
terton. 

“Good Friday and Other Poems,” by John 
Masefield. 

“Life and Letters of John Hay,” edited 
by W. Roscoe Thayer. 

“Memories,” 

“Julia 


by Lord Redesdale. 
Ward Howe,” by L. Davis and 


Maud E. Howe. 
“First 100,000,” by Ian Hay. 
“Aftermath of War,” by 
“Letters 
Brooks. 


K. Toland. 


from America,” ‘by Rupert 


Not Gray Hairs but tired E: S 
Make us look older than “ 


we are. Old age and 
“ Dull wert 













































































F ourth National 
Bank 


Atlanta - Georgia 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


$ 600,000.9 
Surples ar, 1,000,000. 


OFFICERS 


JAMES W. ENGLISH, - - President 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, ~- __ Vice-President 
CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
WM. T. PERKERSON, - - Asst. Cashier 
STEWART McGINTY, - - Asst. Cashier 
FRANK M. BERRY, - 7 Asst. Cashier 
HATTON B. ROGERS, - . Asst. Cashier 


Capital 


Correspondence Invited 


The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . .. . .$ 500,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 


T. R. FIELD, J. H. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 
Asst. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 
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CHICAGO 


CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STs, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, 
and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, Ist Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 
E. S. PAGE, 3d Vice-President 
GEORGE H. STUART, III, Treasurer 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
LARDNER HOWELL, Real Estate Officer 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 

JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOTESBURY 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. BE. INGERSOLL 
GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
I3RAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
C. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 













| The Merchants | 
: National Bank : 


Andianapolis, Indiana 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$1,100,000 ccarneD) 


O. N. FRENZEL, President 

J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY.. Vice-President 

J. P. FRENZEL, J+., Cashier 

E. SEUEL, Assistant Cashier 
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A Souvenir that will 


Build Savings Accounts 


A beautiful Baby Record 
that will please every 
mother in your city 


OUR BABY 
DAY S DAY 


“OUR BABY DAY BY DAY” 
12 mo, 32 Pages. Illustrated 
A new Baby Record Book by Ella Dolbear Lee, with 56 exquisite 
half-tone illustrations in color and black and white by the author. 


Beautifully made, appropriately illustrated with Mrs. Lee’s facile 
brush, with illustrations on every page, it is a record that will be 
treasured in every household. 


There is not a mother who will not be delighted to receive this 
charming little gift book. 


For sample copy and special prices in quantities, address 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW | AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 
Paid-up Capital - - - Pi - - - $17,500,000.00 


Reserve Fund rN - = - 13,000,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - - ee 2 - - _17,500,000.00 






: - $48,000,000.00 
Aggregate Assets 30th Sept., 1915 $288,756,341.00 


J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 





344 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the halla States, New Zes shin Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 















THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL VT $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 


RESERVED FUNDS  — > 6,402,810 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank 


TOTAL ASSETS a $61 ,000, 000 eee The London City & 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager J. R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 
T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 
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THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 











CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 4,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,996,304 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


















THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 
Head Office: TORONTO os Eke Geta 
Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., a. x > L., President 
JOHN AIRD, General Manager r. JONES. Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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Paid-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 


Established in 1836 
Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E. C. 





| 8. B. MACKENZIE - - - General Manager 
H. > HARVEY - Supt. of Eastern Branches, Montreal 
QO. R. ROWLEY - - - Chief Inspector 


Head Office in Canada: 
Agencies in the United States: NEW YORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. . Harrison, Agents. CHICAGO: 


Merchants Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., 
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J. ANDERSON - - - - Superintendent of Branches 
. McEACHERN - Supt. of Central Branches, Winnipeg 
-H. GILLARD, A.S. HALL and N.V.R. HUNS, Inspectors 


Tre Bank of British North America 


Reserve Fund -$3,017,333.33 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 
St. James Street, MONTREAL 


A. G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 





| Siestimecenn Matieaal Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President 
JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President 
ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President 
WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Established 1872 


ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
3. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 

Ht. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 
W.M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 

HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


- - - $55,000,000 





Union 


National Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Capital - - $1,600,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 


OFFICERS 
WARREN 8. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE A. COULTON, President 
WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President 
WALTER C. SAUNDERS, Cashier 
FRED W. COOK, Assistant Cashier 
ARCHER E. CHRISTIAN, Assistant Cashier 
CARL F. MEAD, Assistant Cashier 


We invite the accounts of Banks and 
Bankers, and offer the best terms 
consistent with conservative banking 





Bank of Pittsburgh 


National Association 


OLDEST BANK IN THE UNITED 
STATES WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


Invites accounts of conservatively 
managed banks. Collections made in all 
parts of America and abroad. In daily 
communication with practically every 
banking point in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia.- ~~“ ~ ~ 


Capital - $2,400,000 
Surplus - - 3,000,000 
—OFFICERS— 


HARRISON NESBIT : : : _: President 
WILSON A. SHAW : Vice-President and 
erent of Board of Directors 

-D. AYRES : : : Vice-President 
as pal — a Vice-President 

5. M. RUSSEL Vice-President 
ATEXANDER I DUNBAR 2 3: : Cashier 
E. M. SEIBERT : : : Ass’t Cashier 
GEO. F. WRIGHT. : Ass’t Cashier 
W.M. BELL : : =: : :Ass’t Cashier 
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CLOYDS BANK 


| 


LIMITED. 











a mane Office: 

71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 
($5 = £1.) 
Capital Subscribed - $ 156,521,000 
Capital paid up ° 25,043,360 
Reserve Fund - + 18,000,000 | 
Deposits, &c. - - 672,621,830 
Advances, &c. - - 298,704,055 | 





oOo 


| THIS BANK HAS 900 OFFICES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


| Colonial and Foreign Department: 
17, Cornhill, London, E.C. 








French Auxiliary: LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED, 
with Offices at Paris, Bordeaux, Biarritz & Havre. 

















The First National 


B an k OF ae 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$1,000,000 $400,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


CHESTER THORNE, Chairman of Board 
STACY, Pres. STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 


R. S. 

G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres, D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 
We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 





A Service based on the 
facilities and experi- 
ence gained during 
half a century is ex- 
tended to Banks and 
Bankers by The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. Correspond- 
ence is invited by this 
old, strong and con- 


servative bank. : : : 


Che Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New Pork 








Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 


East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 

. G. NELSON, Vice-President 

. C. THompson, Vice-President 

. L. Griu, Vice-President 
. K. CLevertey, Cashier 

. N. De Vausney, Ass’t Cashier 
C. Emory, Ass’t Cashier 

. M. JeFrFerps, Ass’t Cashier 


SM AZwOnn 
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crowr oes siness THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


Comparison of figures taken from ST. LOUIS, MO. 


statements made on United States 


Government call: 52 YEARS A NATIONAL BANK 


Mar. 4, 1915 Mar. 7, 1916 oo President te P. COOKE . . Asst. yo 


$ ‘ Vice-P ee jo h. 
Deposits $31,405,139.52 $40,381,256.37 Ww Virb E AUaier As Cash. 
Funds 19,967,709.27 26,274,814.67 "K. HOUSTON: ‘Vice-Pres. | Asst. Cash. 


Resources 37,458,908.71 46,798,906.97 . COOKE Cashier | W. C. TOMPKINS. . Auditor 


SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 
it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 
the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 
With resources in excess of one hundred million dollars, it ranks as the sixth largest 
trust company in the United States. 


Qld Glony Tist Company 


Member Federal Reserve ie 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL . ° $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS _ 1,900,000.00 


G. P. GRIFFITH, Pres. W. A. JULIAN, Vice-Pres. EDWARD GOEPPER, Vice-Pres 
§. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier - WM. D. KNOX, Ass’t Cashier C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 


Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, oa and individuals accepted on a most liberal terms consistent 
with modern and careful banking. Travelers’ letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Limited, London. Collections a specialty 


.UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES. 


c . CURRIER, President FRANK E. BLOCK, Vice-President 3 S. FLOYD, Vice-President 
R. DONOVAN, Cashier J. S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier D. LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 


| ATLANTA NATIONAL BAN ATLANTA, GA. 


DIRE" ORS—C. E. Currier, F. E. Block, J. S. Floyd, G. R. Donovan, J. J. Spaldi 
‘Asa G. Candi dler, E. H. 5c A. E. Thornton. _ 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND 
DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


Transacts a general banking business. Accounts of “anks, bankers, merchants, and others solicited. 
All correspondence receives our immediate attention. We * collect direct on all points in the State. 


$1,300,000 
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~~ ANNAH B 
oP & ANE 
TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - ---- - $630,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - - 679,000 
We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 
Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 


vice, Low Rates. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Third National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 


FRANK HAWKINS - 
THOMAS C. ERWIN 
JOHN W. GRANT - 
JOHN N. GODDARD 
A. M. BERGSTROM 
RALPH W. BYERS_ - 
ANDREW J. HANSELL 
W. B. SYMMERS - 


Capital and Surplus 
Deposits er et ise 


- - President 
- Vice-President 
- Vice-President 
~ Vice-President 
- - Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


$1,950,000 
6,000,000 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 
Competent Employees 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL - - - = $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 
OFFICERS 
STODDARD JESS, President 
E. D. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 

JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pree. A. C. WAY, Ase’t Cashier 


E. 8. PAULY, Vice-Pres. —. W. COE, Aas't Cashier 
JOHN S. CRAVENS. Vice-Pres. A. 8. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 
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The First National Bank 
OCILLA, GA. 


Capital Stock - - = $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 


$109,000.00 

Deposits - - - - = 275,000.00 

OFFICERS 

- J. PAULK, Pres. J. E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres, 
~ Ft. JOHNSON, Cash. RAY CADWELL, A. Cash. 


We solicit your collections and business, and 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


C. A. PRATT, President 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. 
B. P. KIDD, Vice-Pres. 


R. H. THOMPSON, Cashier 
W. B. KENNEDY, Ass’t Cashier 
E. M. HARRINGTON, Ass't Cashier 


THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK | 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - $ 300,000 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 245,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - 2,100,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly | 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


OWEN T. ah ES, Jr. . PRESIDENT 
M.W. TILDEN . o.oo.) (Vice-Presipent 
GEO. M. BENEDICT : : : . . CASHIER 
F. N. MERCER eo aw Ass’? CASHIER 
H. P. GATES . 

D. E. : AMBE RL IN 
GEO. A. MALCOLM 


The 
Drovers National 
Bank 


Ass’t CASHIER 
Ass’? CASHIER 
Ass’? CasHIER 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 





To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 
THE UNITED STATES 


AND 


IN 
CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 
AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 


IN MATTERS OF 
ANY LEGAL BUSINESS 


Town and County 


CALIFORNIA 


Name 


**} 8’n Joaquin. WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 
—" % BLEWETT. 





COLORADO 
sOrdway **T . 


CONNECTICUT 


. Crowley JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 


any bank in the city. 


New Britain**t Hart’d GEORGE W. ANDREW 


ILLINOIS 


aMt. Carmel**t.Wabash HOWARD P. FRENCH. 


sQuincy**t 


INDIANA 


aValparaiso**+ . . 


KENTUCKY 
sCalhoun**} . 


.Porter| F. R. MARINE. Reference: 


Adams | MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 


24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 


Farmers Nat’! Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 


..McLean WM. B. NO 


sCovington**} .. .Kenton | BURCH, ETERS & CON- 


NOLLY. General practice. 


sLouisville**t .. Jefferson SNOW-CHURCH &CO. Legal 


aNewport**t ..Campbell B 


MICHIGAN 


Department. Practicein State 

federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
Any bank or trust company 
i ouisville, Kentucky. 
URCH. PETERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 
tice. 


Boyne City**Charlevoix HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 


Boyne Falls**t 
Charlevoix 


See Boyne City. 


Tecumseh* ®t . . Lenawee FRED’K B. WOOD. 





MISSOURI | 
Crocker**t . -Pulaski 


ROY W. REED. 


Dixon**t i See Crocker. 


Richland*® . Pulaski 


See Crocker. 


s8t. Josepb**t Buchanan’ SPENCER & LANDIS, At- 


MONTANA 


torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 





aBig Timber**tSweetGr. | JOHN B. — 


Medicine Lake*.. Valley | J. 


_NEW MEXICO 


i Eddy | J. 
sCarlsbad**+ 


NEW YORK 


«Kingston**t 
«NewYork City**t 


{ 


| 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A. HED 


H. JACKSON. 


Eddy BUJAC & BRICE. 


.Ulster WM. D. BRINNIER. 
New York | JOSEPH A. ARNOLD 


and 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
tice in all State and Federal 
courts. Bankruptcy matters. 
Collections given assidu- 
ous attention. Commissions 
carefully executed. Refers to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co., New York City. 





Elizabeth City**} Ww. 


Pasquatauk | 


A. WORTH. 
Worth & Pugh. 


Town and County 


NORTH DAKOTA 


COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 
ENTRUSTED TO THEM 





aStanley**t ..Mountrail 


OHIO * 


RAY O. MILLER, State's 
Attorney. 





aCincinnati**t Hamilton 


OKLAHOMA 


BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY, First Nat’i Bk. Bldg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co 





aFairview**t ....Major 
sHoldenville**t . Hughes 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK L. WELLS. 
JOHNSON & CORDELL. 





aEaston**t .. North’pton 


KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


aConway* “+ H 
Mullins**+ Marion 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


H. H. WOODWARD. 
HOYT McMILLAN. 





aSioux Falls**t 
Minnehaha 


TEXAS 


BAILEY & VOORHEES, 
Attorneys for Sioux Falle 
Nat. Bank, W. U. Tele- 
graph Co., Ill. Cen. R. R. Co. 

. American Surety Co., and 
R. G. Dun & Co. 





aDalhart**t ... 


Higgins**t... Lipscomb 
WASHINGTON 


.Dallam | 


ar BRALY and W. 
CHAUNCEY. 
ADKINS & SEWELL. 





aColville**t 
aDayton**t.. .Columbia 
Kennewick*® .. . Benton 


WYOMING 


STULL, eae & BAILEY. 
ROY R. CAH 
MOULTON « WEFFREY. 





sDouglas* ¢... Converse 


| slask*y....... Niobrara 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 4 Quebec**t 


| 


Successor to | 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax* et Halifax 


QUEBEC 


C. 0. BROWN. 
See Douglas. 


ALFRED WHITMAN, B.A., 
L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 
References by_ permission: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 
— Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 





Quebec 


BISA, BAILLARGEON 
& BELLEAU, Barristers. 
Seimaer for La Banque 
Nationale and the Quebec 
= Light, Heat & Power 
0. 





Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


“County Seat. 


*Money Order Office. 


*E xpress Office. 


(79) 


tTelegraph Station. 


FState Capital. 
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United States Depositary 


THE 
Denver National Bank 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital 
$1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits 
$1,323,930 


OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
J. C. MITCHELL HARRY C. JAMES 
President Vice-President 
HENRY M. PORTER JOHN F. CAMPION 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- 
ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 
Banks. Ali Facilities Consistent with Sound 
Banking Carefully Extended. Correspondence 
Solicited. 





The Oldest Bank THE Chartered by Conti- 
in America nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL= = = = = © = $1,000,000.06 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - = 2,390,000.00 
DEPOSITS, OVER - = = = 14,600,000.00 


HARRY G. MICHENER, President 
CHARLES H. HARDING, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN KERR BRANCH, Pres. W.F, AUGUSTINE, Aes’t Cash. 
THOS. 8. McADAMS, V.-P. & C’r J. C. WHITE, Ass’t Cashier 
JOHN F. GLENN, V.-Pres. R. H. BROADUS, Ass’t Cash. 
G. JETER JONES, Ass’t Cash. H. 8. ROSS8ELL, Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL = - 7 $200,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 1,200,000.00 


WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


NS AND REPORTS 


& CO., 
ANK BLDG. :: 
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The Wisconsin 


National Bank 
of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT 
HERMAN F. WOLF 
L. G. BOURNIQUE 
WALTER KASTEN 
J. M. HAYS Cashier 

FRANZ SIEMENS Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 
F. K. McPHERSON Asst. Cashier 
A. V. D. CLARKSON Asst. Cashier 


Capital - $2,000,000 
Surplus - 1,000,000 


United States Depository 









President 
Vice-Presidert 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 





Special Attention Given to Collections 








All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 


attended to carefully and without delay 


Central-State National Bank | 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 | 


| 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty | 





Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Bank. Savings & Trust Company opened | 
for business July 3, 1905. | 


CAPITAL - - $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
Special Attention Given Collections. 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


FRONTS § 


q A glance at the illustration will show you 
how the Roseland Bank of Chicago, obtained 
individuality and made its front predominate 
over the shops adjoining. 


q The entrance feature and name panel. as 
well as the entire exterior is constructed of 
MIDLAND cream enamel terra cotta. 


MIDLAND 
TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY 


1515 LUMBER EXCH. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ALBERT T. BACON 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


901 Continental and Commercial 208 South La Salle Street 
Bank Building CHICAGO 





Telephone Wabash 6616 





SAFETY ALWAYS 


ACCURATE, CONSERVATIVE, PROVABLE, ren | | 
— SEMENTS 
CLEVELAND 


MILWAUKEE ay New England Bldg, 

Colby-Abbott Bldg. WN ds ; CINCINNATI } 

ST. LOUIS - First Nat'l Bank Bldg, 
Pierce Bldg. PECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES “ Pry SICAL VALUES aS 

DETROIT —— 3434 Salem St. 


Buhl age” APPRAIS =o > _Teowr ss Bank Bldg 
General Offices: 1124 to 1128 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 





BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS —A PPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO DES MOINES MUSKOGEE HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES WICHITA SHREVEPORT 
NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY DALLAS 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 


CENTRAL 4518 SeeeUse hessnsheamasisntin CHICAGO 





Ey tei hesen HOG ENCINEER 


PROTECT YOUR CASHIERS AND ToT 
ax YOU 


THE HOGGSON 
BUILDING METHOD 
A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
of cost for acomplete building operation. 
_— bs Saseioae — Write for Method Book 
aauicapaiiaaas HOGGSON BROTHERS 


418 q c 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FRED BIFFAR & GO., *®° &; Dearborn St wins: min: ae 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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